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the sort, for if they do 
ibly repair all the fissiparous tendencies 
Although Mr. 
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should have 
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ter of the levy is not an attack on Trade 

not designed to he SO, 
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Bill they will at once rcunite the Opposition. Tt is not 
cnough to say that * only courage is required to redress 


tho eS 


wish to pas the I V5 but are too often intimidated into 


the grievances of Trade Unionists who do not 


doing SO. Wisdom in this casi Is CVCH more 1ecessary 


than courage. 


Were not the Government returned to fieht Socialism ? 


And is one of their first tactical movements to be th 


unnecessary act of givine choice ol round to then 
opponents ? We cannot belic it Th  & iment 
have so much eonstructive work to do that |! wantonly 
incurred distractions ai hot ly a nuisan but a 
positive danger. Apart from the question whether th 
Government should virtually adopt Mi. Macquisten’s 
ill as their own, there are the possible courses of leaving 
the Ieuse free to vote as it p! sand o pre ad { 
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eoherent in action. At the end of last week eighteen months ago, with France and Germany alnos ff gly 24 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas all openly in armed conflict. Unless Mr. Chamberlai: 
All) Ca 


expressed the sensible view about the grant for the 
Prince of Wales. 
* * * * 

The mishap over Mr. Kirkwood’s motion, however, 
was only one symptom of the Labour Party’s weak- 
nesses. Mr. Cook and Mr. Hodges are at one another’s 
throats in the mining dispute. Mr. Hodges uses the 
practical argument that as nationalization of the mines 
will not be a possibility for some years, it would be 
better for the miners to agree with their enemy in the 
meantime rather than sacrifice themselves on the altar 
ef some vistonary scheme. Visions, he says effect, 
will bring the miners no better wages, but conciliation 
during the next few years very easily may. Mr. Cook 
turns savagely upon Mr. Hodges—who was his predecessor 
as Secretary of the Miners’ Federation —and accuses him 
ef selling the pass. He says that Mr. Hodges alone is 
responsible for all the present lack of faith in the Miners’ 
Federation. Mr. MacDonald’s leadership all this time 
is in jeopardy, and Mr. Wheatley behaves as though he 
definitely wanted to make Mr. MacDonald’s position still 
more uneasy. The delay in the publication of the 
Labour Report on conditions in Russia may perhaps 
not unfairly be taken as another proof of the unsettled 
Zecling in the party. 

* * * * 

Then, again, there is a Minority Movement. Although 
the British Communists are very few they have been able, 
alter the manner of minorities, to make 
noise. ‘they have butted into the negotiations between 
the miners and the and into those 
between the railwaymen and the companics. A good 
example of the Mincrity Movement’s methods has been 
provided in South Wales. All the mining districts have 
been drawing up plans as to what they should say and 
how they should vote at the Federation Conference at 
Blackpool. But when the South Walcs 
drafted by the Execeutive, was presented the Minority 
Movement simply destroyed the whole policy by semehow 
er other—we wonder how they did it—carrying a purely 
subversive amendment that one month's notice should be 
given on June 20th to terminate the agreement with the 
mineowners. We have not such definite information 
about the action of the Minority Movement in connexion 
with the railways, but last Sunday Mr. Thomas denounced 
# so strongly that he evidently takes a grave view of it. 

» * * * 


a considerable 


mineowners, also 


programme, 


rumours during the week 
about a new disarmament conference to be summoned 
either by this country or by the United States, or 
jointly by the two countrics. We not profess 
to know their basis, but it is continually 
elearer that the League proposal for a disarmament 
eonference, based on the Protocol, to be held next July, 
is dying or dead. It seems likely that the Government 
willattempt to put something of their own in the place of 
Mr. MacDonald’s scheme. The difliculties are, of course, 
very great, but there is one favourable fact. The 
pressure of naval and military expenditure on all the 
nations of Europe, including France, is becoming 
intolerable, and it may be that European Governments 
will, in spite of themselves, be forced into a_ pacifist 
attitude by sheer financial insolvency. 

* * a * 


There have been many 


do 
becoming 


Frankly, however, we cannot be optimistic about the 
prospects of any such conference being effective while the 
present situation in the Rhineland continues. In the 
epinion of many competent French and German observers 
we are heading straight back to the situation as it was 


that, s001 


persuade France to take a very different line fhop gould ne 
* Al i Loy fH wou! 
that which she is taking to-day, no disarmament the site & 
On. tne as 
ference can, in the nature of things, succeed, becayy. fl ith Lor 
the reasons for armament—acute national t on | 
nsions Jondon 
Europe—remain unabated. We must not Sacrifice thy fi jt may 


substance to the form. <A disarmament conferen, 


. oo sete & = ; ‘Ce ¢ provide { 
hardly fail if it is held after a true Franco-Gern 


1an set if not on 





ment; it cannot possibly succeed if it is held wy brood V1 
such a settlement. nora , really 
On Friday, February 20th, in the House of Commo; oa 
Mr. Whiteley, the Labour member, apy his Bill ; thern 
extend the vote to women over the age f twenty- : 
Mr. Henderson offered to postpone the operation of {} On Ti 
Bill until the next General Election, and proposed thai t 
the meantime there should be a Conference, presided 9 : P i 
by the Speaker, to draw up a redistribution scheme,‘ . - ‘ ‘ 
Home Secretary admitted all the existing illogicalit; “a 
but argued quite reasonably that a Franchis > Bill ought; and ; 
be a Government measure. If the Bill were passed {) In “y" 
Opposition would probably, after all, demand a Gene: ae 
Election as being customary after a Reform Bill. 4 cage 
best way would be to have a Conference at the end of {] = ’ ; 
present session and then bring in a Bill to deal with wots 
clectoral anomalies. He stood by the Prime Ministe ss 
pledge that at the next General Election there should } ried tl 
no difference between the clectoral ages of the men ie 
women. The fact that Sir William Joynson-Hicks dij} on 
not say what the age should be has given vitality to t] The | 
rumour that the age for men will be raised to twenty-iy will tal 
But this would be impracticable. No Government cowl Py... j 
take back a franchise which has been granted withou mage 
producing a cataclysm. . . . he te, 
There is a growing fecling, as Liberal leader af “= 
Liberal leader pronounces his views on our nation |“ th 
problems, that the chances of a Liberal revival, whi —s 
for a time looked possible or even likely, are faring sem | 
Tord Oxford made his first speech as a member ¢ simply 
the Upper IHfouse at the Manchester Reform Club ¢ would 
Friday, the 20th. He was as interesting and cloquer alin 
as ever. He asked his hearers to give their confide have, 
to the party which had been right with Mackintosh, | the wi 
Romilly, Russell and Grey, as against Sidmouth, Castl- > | ws 
reagh and Liverpool; with Cobden on the Corn Law tt t 
and with Gladstone on Home Rule. But it was wi - ist | 
these historical rectitudes that his hearers had to | which 
content. There was not enough constructive programme | st = 
in his speech to maintain the fortunes of a_ berou pat 





council, let alone to revive the power of a great natio: 





party. It is the measure of Liberal sterility (which no i 
regret more than we) that Lord Oxford must tell us the pP . " 
no more trivial, pinchbeck or generally unimportan! P ""P™ 
proposal has ever been launched than the prese! essen 
Government’s Safeguarding of Industrics Will, and Py 
the same speech attempt to rally his party to one supr eg : 
effort to resist this disastrous, this catastrophic, atten 2 3 
on our economic prosperity. 
% * * % cen 
The Times of Tucsday published weighty lcttesf © 
from Lord Curzon—on behalf of the Fine Arts Com} |the 
mission—and from Mr. Muirhead Bone pleading for th} 
postponement of a decision to act on the Report of thf Sr 
L.C.C. Special Committee and destroy Waterloo bridge} 8°" 
No one could read such moving appeals without blenching} SPC 
at the idea of scrapping the bridge. Yet we do not thins bing 
that a careful examination of the Special Com lor 
mittee’s Report will give the impression that ' 


. P p yl 
members were unaffected by the aesthetic side of the Mi 


e ° ; ‘ , - 1 
Our impression is that they considered #) ©! 


question. 
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alo Ml ply and very reluctantly came to the conclusion 
Ain cp Mf gat, Sooner OF later, the ever-growing needs of London 
Le fron Ml would necessitate a larger and more ‘modern bridge on 
nt cop, the site of the present Waterloo Bridge. But we agree 
bee; gith Lord Curzon that the problem of bridges in central 
ions toll n has hardly been considered as a whole and that 
fice a may be possible to save Waterloo Bridge and yet 
nce ¢ provide the traffie facilities that are so urgently needed 
1 Settle. IB if not only the L.C.C. but the Government will take a 
befor: Mf toed view of the matter and be prepared to consider 
, valiy large-scale scheme, perhaps involving such 
ndical improveni nts as moving Charing Cross Station 
Mmons, H 4 the south side of the river and the embanking of the 
Bill t meassthbire . 
nity * * ra ok 
Pub On Tuesday the London County Council adopted the 
that Report of the Special Committee. This means the 
~ molition of Waterloo Bridge, the building of a new wide 
J bridge with not more than five arches over the river, 
oer and the provision of a subway underneath the Strand. 
NEN) Bot the morning powerful deputations representing the 
cd {I Fine Arts Commission, the Royal Institute of British 
., {rchiteets, the Town Planning Institute, the Architects’ 
; (lub, the London Soeiety and the Society for the Protee- 
de on of Ancient Buildings, had visited the Special Com- 
th mittee. Nothing will be done towards demolition till 
ms the temporary bridge is finished in July. There is still 
wedi time, there fore, to review the whole scheme if demolition 
‘ ean really be proved to be unnecessary. 
Ss ( 





* me aK * 


The triennial elections for the London County Council 


will take place on March 5th. The Municipal Reformers 

e, in our judgment, a very good right to be returned 
to office on their merits. They have reduced the rates 
by Is, 34d. in the That, we believe, is sufficient proof 


For nobody can honestly 
that the services of London have suffered. Of course, 
s on which even those of us who are 


of anxious care and efficiency. 


here are several cause 
stern economists would wish more money to be spent 
e believe that it would be well spent and 
long run. There is housing, 

the Municipal Reformers 
not by any means expended 


simply beeause w 
would mean economy in the 
But although 
0 our disappointment, 


for instanee. 


h ive, t 











the whole of the money provided for housing they have 
when they say that they would have spent 
obtained the labour. The odium 
Building Trade 
any reasonable 


fair ce fence 
it if they 
must rest not onthem, but on the 


could have 
Unions 
which have steadily refused to consider 
their membership. In the 
nd the clearing of slums have been pursued as 


Increase in circumstances 


building ¢ 


Che rgetically as possible. 
* * oe * 

Stalistics show that the health of London has steadily 
improved, and this could not have happened if the 
essential hygienic serviees had been neglected. The 
only serious opponents of the Municipal Reformers are 
the Socialists, as Lord Balfour pointed out in a speeeh this 
week, Although the functions of the County Council 

lifferent m those of the Borough Councils, we have 

n, from the experience of the Boroughs, what havoe 
can be wrouch} when Socialists get possession. Only 
fethargy among voters—which is unhappily customary in 
; cipal elections—ean let the Socialists in. We 
carnestly hope that on the voting day it will not be for- 
gotten what London will become a prey to if the 
spendthrift re returned. ice low rates, com- 
bi ed yy hy I ary ellicn ney, Spt li bett« r conditions 
lor \ A . 

x ke * 

Mr. Wheat has defined. in the current issue of the 

C! ZOwW Socialist paper Forward, the attitude of his 


school of Socialism towards the fiscal controversy. He 
makes it clear that in his opinion free and unregulateé 
trade is in un-Socialistie and that therefore 
Socialists need have absolutely no objection, in principle, 
to Tariff Reform. Ile s: Lys also that they do not believe 
that the mere imposition of import duties on certain 
commodities would have any effect, 
under capitalism, on the lot of the worker or, indeed, 
on the general prosperity of the country. He 
that it might be actually to use 

tariffs or even embargoes on the 


essence 


very appreciable 
considers 
necessary protective 
forcign 
the 
( volutionary methods. 
1, the 
must be protected from capitalism as it is 
It is quite likely that the Labour Party will more and 
more adopt Mr. Wheatley’s and that their 
present Free Trade attitude due to a lingering 
aroma of Radicalism. 
* > » x 

Wembley Exhibition have 
Paper. The expenditure was 
£2,100,600—a deficit of 

considerable noe 


importation ol 
goods produced under sweated conditions dui 
establishment of a Socialist State by 
** If Socialism is to be established piceemes 


ing 


structure 


( rected. * 


position, 
is only 


The financial results of the 
been published in a White 
£3,900,000 and the receipts 
£1,800,000. Althecugh this is a 
rational person has ever looked upon the benefits of the 


were 
loss 


Exhibition as capable of being expressed in terms of money. 


The Government have now announced their intention of 
increasing the amount of the State guarantee to the 


Exhibition to £1,160,000. only £100,000 was 
guaranteed. The Government further, 
a guarantee of £500,000 to meet the expenses of reopening 
this year. What is called expenditure in the White Paper 
of course, the whole of constructing the 
Exhibition. Jt is good business to arrange for another 
year of takings. It was hardly to be expected that there 
could be a return on the capital expenditure in one year 
— particularly in a very wet one—but there very well may 
two years. The would probably — be 
if the price of lowered after, 
six o'clock in evening. Last year the 
attracted to spend his 


Originally 


propose, to give 


was, expense 


be in revenue 
increased 
say, five 
Londoner 
evenings there. 


admission were 
the 


sufliciently 


or 


was not 


“ ** * * 
and Sweden in particular, have suffered 
a great loss by the death of M. Branting, for three 
periods Prime Minister of hiscountry. Without agreeing 
with his Socialist theories we admired during the War 
the skill with which he took his part in stecring Sweden 
along the diflicult path of neutrality, and were grateful 
for the consistent sympathy that he showed with the 
Allied cause, for it was more than mere antipathy te 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern Since the War 
a whole-hearted worker for the League of Nations. 


All Europe, 


short 


ideas. 


he was 

Two other men have dicd after long life-service to 
their fellow men. Sir Clifford Allbutt as Regius Professor 
of Physics at Cambridge had reached a pinnacle in the 


and 


and honoured 


Profession to which his practice original 


entitled him. He 


Medical 


researches was known 


far bevond the Cambridge circles in’ which he 
was particularly beloved. Mr. Joseph Rowntree, the 
founder of the prosperous cocoa business at York, 


was one of the best examples of the carnest Quaker whe 


conscientiously combine business and philanthropy. 
Thousands of employees benctite d by his business abilitice 
and took the first benefits his philanthropy. 

* *% 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., change d from 8 per cent. July Sth, 1923. 


Thursday, Thursday 


year 220, 


101 9, ; 
100;. 
Thursday, 


year ago, 


‘ar Loan was on 
l0lig 3 a 


5 per cent. VW 
week, 


~1 


3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on 
Thursday week, 79is 5; a 763. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND SECURITY 


i es situation, both general and particular, caused 
- by the relations between Germany and France, 
and by the demand of France that we should give her 
security, and give it to her by adopting her own view 
of how it is obtainable, is causing no little anxiety. 

Let us deal first with the special and immediate source 
of unrest. It is the failure of the French authorities to 
give prompt publicity to the Report of the Tnter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control in the matter of German 
disarmament. That Report is stated to be still in the 
hands of the Inter-Allied Military Committee at Ver- 
sailles, of which Marshal Foch is President. The delay, 
resting on processes cf circumlocution which are appar- 
ently consciously adopted, is not only unsatisfactory 
per se but is calculated to destroy that confidence in 
the sincerity of France which it is of immense importance 
for her, and incidentally for us, to maintain in our 
relations with Germany. 

What the British people want, and what the French 
people would want, if they could only be induced to 
look at the facts without prejudice, is a settlement 
which will make the Germans feel that it is worth while 
for them to try to be friends with France once more —- 


worth while to make a determined effort to get rid of 


that obsession of vindictive hatred which during the 
last two vears has been growing with appalling rapidity 
and intensity in Germany. 

We are convinced that one of the best possible ways of 
obtaining that better spirit) in Geimany which we dcsire 
is to give the utmost publicity to all the facts in regard 
to her alleged failure to disarm. Ifit is true that Germany 
has been evading her obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles, and cvading them, not because of ploysical 
difficulties, but because of an ill-intent, the faets should 
at he known. France the 
special pledges of sceurity that she desires unless she has 
public opinion here in her favour, She must produce 
the ef German perfidy. What the English 
people demand, and rightly demand, is facts, not suspic- 
The only way to differentiate between facts and 
suspicions is to give full publicity — publicity covering 
the whole field. It must be stated distinctly and specific- 
ally what the German Government and German people 
are accused of deing or not doing, and these accusations 
must be communicated in detail to the accused. They 
must be asked what answer they have got to give, what 
remedial action they propose to take for the future. 
If this done g 
to be intended by the German Government, 
will have secured all that she could possibly 
the matter of influencing opinion here. 


cnee made can hever ect 


evidence 


jons. 


is and aggressive action can be shown 
France 


want in 


It remains to consider the general problem of how 
All. depends 


upon how security is defined, and upon the means by 


to give France the security she claims. 


which the desired condition is to be brought about and 
maintained. If by security is meant securing France 
and Belgium from unprovoked invasion by Germany, 
then Franee may be assured that the British people would 
not tolerate 
their power to prevent it. 


such an attack, but would use all means in 
We want to protect our late 


Allies from invasion now as strongly as we wanted to 
P". 

protect them from such an iniquity in DOEE. What 

is the true way of obtaining security 7 The 


best possible security for Franee indeed, it is the only 


permanent security which she can obtain — is the existence 


—— 


of a contented and community ¢ 


peaceable 
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Kastern frontier. Germany must become a malian eet 
does not cherish any ungovernable desire for reveng MeV 
one, In fact, which docs not feel that it can regain its f i - 
dom and its self-respect only by striking back at A power j 8 
cruel and domineering neighbour. The best possible y rt 
of obtaining security against an attack from nes eeu . 
hornets near one’s house, a nest which for physical reas ae 
one cannot destroy for good and all, is to refrain fyoyy ji pi Oe 
foolish attempts to get rid of the danger by half meas a | ut ) 
i.e., by perpetually stirring up the hornets. France y -ait 
fortunately, seems to believe in the policy of a perpe at 
stirring up. She knows full well that the Gone we 
people cannot be exterminated, but must remai t 4 
powerful neighbour at her gates, but she seems Una * c 
to realize that the alternative of cultivating the crow) , 
of a fairly satisficd Germany must of necessity A yor’ 
adopted if there is to be peace. Such a Germ, = ( 
might gradually come to think with regret a 
remorse of the follies and crimes into whieh |, oa 
nulitaristic monarchy led a too acquiescent and obedins 
people. Can anyone looking back on the past two yey # 
say that France has acted wisely, judged solely 4 : 
the point of view of safety and security, in what sh ‘ts “" 
done in the Ruhr or in the Rhineland? Ier acts the si 
including the horrible attempts to use agents provocat gee 
to tear Germany in pieces in the Rhineland, the ply i 
where German national sentiment runs very hick py 
were the kind of outrage which nations find it alm a9 
impossible to forget or to forgive. Misfortunes in ¢j ; 
field, as France knows herself, are far more easily ) asf 
out of mind than such humiliations. No one in Fre i ‘ 
worries about Waterloo, in the main because we refis mae 
to allow our German allies to harry and hunilianefP oe 
France. “ 
To be frank, France seems to have become ext a 
ordinarily reckless in the use of the tremendous posit 
of power which she acquired in Europe under the Trea! ™ 
of Versailles -a power which no one in this cow 
would have grudged her if she had used it wisely towar "a 


Germany and with fairness and consideration towan) 
ourselves. Consider for a moment what a case we |i 
against France if we desired to press it, as we certau 
do not. She is now asking us for the full pound 
flesh, and a little more, in the matter of alliance. Ye 
when we as her Ally told her formally that we conside 
her action in the Ruhr was contrary to the Treaty 
Versailles, she took no notice, but acted * on her ov 
In fact 
we cared to remind her of it, she dissolved the partners 


just as if the alliance had come to an end. 


by taking action contrary to our expressed view of t 
settlement made at the end of the War. In a wor 
it would be very easy if one wanted to do so, to shiv 
that France since the Peace has taken everything si 
could from us, has given us little or nothing in retw 
and is now trying to impale us on an cdious and wi! 
dilemma. 
charges of base desertion, or else obey her behests 


We must cither lay ourselves open to ! 


regard to Germany and so make the establishment o! 
permanent peace ino Europe impossible ! 


If we want to be lasting fricnds with France, as unques 


tionably we do, we must tell her in plain language 
her present attitude is not caleulated to bring us inte 


essential partnership. If she had now the wise 
amd the moral courage to change her policy, to ¢ 
forward end say that her object is not to domine! 


Germany by force of arms and perpetual pin-price 


re-establish 
of the 
we believe, create universal good will towards hers 
There would be her inviolab le 


but to 
member 


as al 


Germany 
European 


SC If-re sy ct 


community, she wou 


security. 


thal 
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M. CAILLAUNS RETURN 


AME indeed brings its revenges. There were 
| occasions not only during the War but before it 
, it seemed impossible that M. Caillaux should ever 
turn t0 public life. Yet he has returned, or perhaps 
hould rather say, is in process of returning. Ie is 


f course, a Member of Parliament, but a great 
( 

yet given in Paris in commemoration of the act 
ty which he is enjoying was attended by many 


mynes 


tnown politicians, and there is no doubt that he 
wim 


toon consulted in financial affairs by both M. ILerriot 


M. Clément l. 
the banquet, which was presided over by the President 


‘he Chamber, was given at the Magie City, which is 
' Paris Very much what Karls Court is to London. 
tus hope that the name is an omen; for whatever 
Jo, Caillaux may be, he is something of a magician 
nance. Finance is the ground on which his country- 
may be willing to follow him. In finance there 1s 
soon for psychological effects than in any other 
nactivity. Confidence plays a great part. If men 
wve that a particular leader can bring order out of 
idle or turn diminishing values into dividend-paying 
res, they will trust him they will put their money 

yn. It is strange that many Frenchmen should be 
king of M. Caillaux as their possible leader, but the 
tthat they are doing so is a measure of their distress. 


feel that something must be done to balance the 


\ 


budect, to restore the frane which has taken 
vs to itself, and to rebuild the credit of the nation. 
For these purposes a strong man is necessary, and all 
hmen recognize that in M. Caillaux they have 
strong man, even though they may feel some, 
ch by no means all, of their former hatred for him, 
en though in their seeret hearts they may never 
e him financially for having introduced an Income 
The dislike of the average Frenchman for the 
me Tax is only another of the many proofs that 
hology frequents the whole field of finance. The 
it that investigation into a man’s banking account 
trary to the personal if not the constitutional rights 
though that argument is worked extremely 
S] robably not so potent as the vacuer fecling that 
taxation is much easier to bear. The Frenchman 
sputting his hand into his pocket for a definite sum 
id to the State. Ie vre: 


tly prefers to pay much 
he feels that he 


’ 
t pay unless he pleases that he need not buy 


ersups indirect taxation so long as 
thing that involves a tax, and that if he does buy 
sstill acting as that proud end noble creature, a free 
Great changes must have taken place in French 
cfore it became possibl jor the ordinary man to 


with comparative calniness the return to politics 


ostle of direct taxation. It is fair to sav com- 
mess. Of course, there were mimours that 
| ciel at the Maeie City Royalist extremists 
Nye csent diseul ead as walters and would insult, 
ssoor physically injure M. Caillaux. Nothing so 
happ ned, M. Caillaux was listened lo 
nferruption, and was applauded. There is 
of ir in Paris. but 1b is by no mecans 
xertement. All this is very siteniticant 
British point of view the chief matter of coneern 
| ( bhaeu { id ) To seer } thus Wi 
his record. Anel he we come to incidents 
rmuch hi power of forgiveness in thre 
ple than is required by anv such trifle as the 


secret of M. Caillaux’s 





heart something of a cosmopolitan. He thinks of the 
people of other nations less as men who can fight against 
his own country than as men who can deal with it. 
Extreme type of financier as he was, M. Caillaux long 
before the War allowed the emotions which were provoked 
in nearly all other Frenchmen by the threats of Germany 
to pass over his head as though they had no meaning. 
For him finance was inighticr than the sword. Hk 
believed — and it is surcly conceivable that he was sincere 
though none of his political opponents suspected him 
of sinecrity—that Germany could be brought to live in 
peace with her neighbours by the compelling intcrests 
of commerce but not Hy PA poliey of answering threat 
with threat. He thought that if threats were the only 
way, France must lose the game in the long run as she 
was a country of dwindling man-power. 

Now apply his principles to French policy and see 
what happened. In JOU, the year of the German 
demonstration at Agadir, M. Caillaux was Prime Minister. 
Itis Foreign Minister, M. de Selves, was conducting the 
negotiations with Germany about Morocco when it was 
revealed that M. Caillaux, without the knowledge of 
his Foreign Minister, had been carrying on privat 
negotiations with Gi rmany. Certain documents which 
had been seized by French seeret agents were not revealed 
at the time, but their contents were known, and in a 
memorable scene in the Senate M. Clemenceau accused 
M. Caillaux of seeret diplomacy and forced his resigna- 
tion. From that time onwards M. Caillaux was an object 
of public hatred. Ife was satirized, denounced and 
insulted whatever he did and wherever he went. A 
man more sensitive, a man with wavering resolution 
but M. Caillaux had a will of tron would have gone 
under and disappeared, Not so M, Caillaux. In three 
vears he was back in office as Forcign Minister, and it was 
then that the denunciations of the Figaro ended in on 
of the most extraordinary tragedies of modern times. 
M. Caillaux’s wile shot dead M. Calmette, the editor ot 
the Figaro, After a remarkable trial she was acquitted. 
That affair alone would have kept aQiny other man 
finally out of public Jife. 

Yet }) the War M. Catllaux Was still thre stormy 


petrel that he had always been. When he was appointed 
a Colonel in the Pay Department it seemed that he had 
no opportunity for political enterprise ; but he found 
or piace one, Ile comimunicat | with th eho 

Whatever good motive we mav attribute to him (h 


was still the financier following the old road of finan 


he was, of course, profoundly misguided and unwi 


Jn such times his action could only be called treachers 
and it was so called. dLe was tried and condenmed by 
the Senate. Ike was sent to prison and forfeited all 
civie rights, Now the amnesty restores him. 

It mav be that if he eradualls ts back into pow 


he will face those problems of taxation whiel M. Herriot 


certainly has not faced, and the solution of which w 
ultimately be the only salvation of the French peop! 
From the British standpoimt there is nothin »regrel 
M. Caillaux’s restoration, UI d to sav that he was 
aeainst the Hutesvte with Gre Bri . that 
because betore the W | } led Great Brita 
Qn nnpcal t to co vith G it . i] 
a Maroy " ! ' | \ Vi 
he mmeludes 4 it Britain \ t 
Ko hh ‘ \ Pil j’ > t ) ) 
he ) \ * 

What om trip tim } 
bal his il i ' ) 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By “New Member.” 


FEFXHE debates on the Supplementary Estimates have 

gone gloomily on, and despite some valiant efforts 
at obstruction on the part of the Clyde men the subject- 
matter has generally been too dull to arouse interest 
or to secure an attendance of more than about forty 
members. The casual observer, would conclude that the 
House had settled down to a lengthy period of solid, if 
unobtrusive, administrative work ; and that all parties, 
now definitely aligned and convinced of the impossibility 
of sensational changes for several years to come, were 
united in a common desire not to allow small matters to 
interfere with the legislation which is necessary or desir- 
able for the general welfare. The casual observer would 
unfortunately be wrong. It is to be feared that the 
present phase of benignant tranquillity through which 
the Mouse is passing is the lull before the storm. 

Behind the scenes the aspect is a very different one. 
It is of the grim order. There is too much * lobbying "— 
most of it ill-advised —and there are too many rumours, 
most of them wrong or at least premature. These are 
signs that all is not well, and there can be no doubt that 
storms are in the air. I am not at all sure that the 
Labour Party storm has not broken already. Whit is 
the trouble there ? Dissatisfaction with the leadership 
is the easiest explanation, but it is not allogether a 
satisfactory one, because it does not apply to those 
members of the Labour Party who disapprove of all 
The members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party held a meeting on Tuesday morning, and the one 
certain thing about it is that it was a very unhappy affair. 
The Clydeside outburst, which I mentioned last week, 
was made the subject of some dircet words of reproof 
by Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas during the week-end, 
and this was fierecly resented. Apparently the feeling 
against the leaders generally and Mr. MacDonald in 
particular has not died down, and the revolt of the 
Labour back-benchers against any sort of discipline 
The outcome none can tell. 
that the bitter strife now going on is not merely a question 
ef personalities, but that the whole issue of the future 
direction of the Labour movement has been raised. 

That issue was bound to come, and it is beiter to have 
it thrashed out while the party is in opposition, although 
we must all regret the weakness which is inevitable in a 
divided Opposition. It is probable that the constitu- 
or supporters of the evolutionary method — 


leadership. 


increases. It is easy to see 


tionalists 
will triumph over the left wing, but it is by no means 
rertain that the whole Labour movcment as it now exists 
The 


struggle is necessarily conducted in the twilight, and 


will not go into the melting-pot during the process. 


the outsider sees the shadowy figures of Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Clynes, Mr. Wheatley Mr. 


Maxton emerge only to disappear. Can such as these 


Mr Thomas, and 


eontinue long in association 2? Surely only in the event 
ef some crass piece of folly on the part of the Unionist 
Party. 

Yet some such folly a certain number of Unionists are 
at this of all They 
amend without further ado the law relating to th political 
levy of the Trade Unions. It 
to know that the indications are 
rejected by the Hous« 

Thus the Liberal Party is the only party which appears 
to be happy. 
himself as a Jeader, and there is little difficulty in this 
Party is in the enviable position of 


eontemplating moments, would 


is coniforting, however, 
thet the Bill will be 


and the refore by nionist votes. 


At present every member of it regards 


arrangement, for th 


baying 


no one to lead. 


—. 


THE GROWTH OF RACIALISy IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


[We published lately an article from a South African cormen,,.; 
who gave a reassuring account of General Hertzog's Gove, ¥ 
He said in effect that the Government was doing better 4 
opponents had expected—that the reality had upset anti, 
in about the same degree as anticipation hed been upset day 


Labour Government in England. The following articl 
another South African correspondent takes a far gloomier , 
We do not guarantee the accuracy of the writer's statemen 


we think they are of sufficient interest 


ten 
. justily publica: 
Ep. Spectator. | 


* FPACIALISM has taken a tighten: 

Africa.” In these 
answered all the foolish whitewashing upoi 
mentary and other Empire delegates have been pe 
doing overtime in the ingenucus belief ihat pi 
The ex-¥ 


for Krug: rsdorp has torn awey the veil of 


~~] sa } 
yords Sil A iC 


ments are more real than brute facts 
preter 
has so far hidden from the rest of thy Empire 
situation in the ‘* Union” J tj 
purpose of this article to give a short sketch of wha! 
behind this portentous deciaration. 

Secs the advent of 
General Hertzog the Civil Service has b 


+] 

til 
! 
i 


of South Africa. 


the Nationalist régime Ww 


for any post was Brilish or Dutch. The best man o 
next in seniority was appointed without questio: 


might have been thought that the unparalleled m: 


mity of the British authorities in holding the bala: 


equal would have generated at least some recogniti 
the part of their former enemies. 
the hope that * playing the game ”’ 


side to follow suit proved false, so it has proved fils 


this country. 
Highly placed officials have been dismissed for n 


reason than to make jobs for the new 


supporters. Where there is no sueeessor capable ol 


the post it is split wp and the work divided a1 


iong 
or, as just recently, amongst three Govern 
In the Cape Province it is said that 
Inspectors, politically suspeet, have been rep! 
* faithful’? Nationalists. 

ment to-day consternation reigns amongst the unt 
British-born oflicials. 
be 
Government 

If it should happen that circumstances pres 

ruthless racialism from having its pound of Licsh in 


ihe 


micnt sup] 


ab ui 
In every Government D 


No one knows wh 
} 


nominee, 


fresh appointment angriest passicns 


mectings are calied, and perfervid resolutions 21 
calling on the Government to make a clean sw 
remaining administrative heads who are kno’ 
out of active sympathy with the Nationalists 
An ounce of fact is worth a ton of mere gel 
Let us take the recent case 
of a new Direcior of Education im the 

Under Sir John the ‘i 


Department beeame second to nene in efiicieney. P 


ments. of the app 
Trans 
Adamson ransvaal Ed 


no country in the world has such a standard 


Ch terroriz 


Jn the old days it made no difference whether a candid 


But just as in Eg 


would induce the ot 


! 


os & 


Government 


next to take the road in order to make room fu 


administration or in the actual work of teachin 0 
retirement there was only one men who could 
carry on the work, viz., his chief licutenant, My. 1 
Seott, who had been Sir John’s right hand in +] I 
up of the Department. Vhe tremendous wi 

of the Nationalists resulted in a tic between M 
supporters and the Nationalists, and the Adi 

of the Transvaal, Mr. H. J. Uofmeyer, ex-Pri 
the Witwatersrand University, saved the sil 
giving his casting vote for Mr. Scott, to the h 
faction of the teaching staffs in the Transvaal, but at 
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+ of his personal influence amongst the dominant is remembered that these numbers only represent the 
r surplus of emigrants over immigrants the actual position 








frikanders. 
> PP jfrikande e ‘ meager" 
I liately a howl of resentment went up. At a is much worse. For a very great proportion of the immi- 





tlie mecting in Johannesburg, with a predikant grants were foreigners. So that the actual decrease of the 
" i, the chair, the appointment was described as “a British population amounts to a much higher figure. 
nae : ‘hame, an insult, a humiliation, and worst of all, a taunt Everyone knows that all over the Union the British are 
PT than iy to the Afrikander people.” One of the principal Dutch being squeezed out. What is the meaning of the con- 
set Pa ministers in the town went on to say: “ The time has _ spiracy of silence? Is this great country whose possi- 
a ’ me when we must declare a boycott against Afrikanders — bilities were only developed by British enterprise and 
ae who still send their children to English schools. We British capital to be silently abandoned to disaffection ? 
licatiey J pave the majority and the majority must rule.” The  Willthe Enypire stand by whilst that monument of British 

oecting closed after passing resolutions against Mr.  statesmanship, the Union of South Africa, moulders to 
bn § scott's appointment as ~ an abominable insult” to the ruin? W. L. M. 
il ; \frikander educationists and people and calling for a 
hP wvision of the law so as to make anything but mother- 


10 (sic) instruction imposstble. YI QARQTL Mh Py > ‘ ‘Ei dh . 
re age (ey Reereees eee SUGGESTED REFORMS FOR THE 


Such is the temper of the dominant party in the Union 





— a ° a 4: +33 wy SP ‘ 
i" tday. Isit any wonder that British-born citizens should POST OFFICK 
bh theireyes inamazement ? For how long has it been 
é “ys a: ° . er Ty ‘ uJ 1 , ry . = 
wsible to regard British nationality as a crime, an By Tuos. G. Jameson, F.C.LS., 
’ ‘abominable insult * to other peoples ? Chairman of the Postal Committee of the Sheffield 
.] Do the people at home know what is happening here ? Chamber of Commerce. 
ua < " : a 
Do they know that the Police Foree, once mostly British, 
a snow 80 per cent. Dutch? Hlave they heard of the | My ERYONE is interested, more or less, in our Post 
re nt dismissals of Commanding Officers from the 4 Office Services, and here are some of the ways 
TO! CULL , 5 R > — . ots : 
Defence Force, not because they are of retiring age by which, in my opinion, the Post Oilice could improve 
nilides on Cicht : au ney al i i eh, eo , . ; : 5 . 
bie tt because they opposed the rebellion in 1914? One — Its services, not only without injury to its revenue, 
; {the finest units in the Force at the last Training Camp, but probably with good results thereto. 
. J ‘ " . = . iIncstate stage 
the Durban Light Infantry, was under the command of (1) Reinstate Id. postage, 
I . re ye ‘ : yaroine for . Se ae e ina 1: 
(ol, Molyneux, D.S.O. His dismissal has recently been (a) by charging for all communications, including 
Howed by the firing of two other distineuished soldiers posteards which are posted in the collection 
| Col. Henry Wood-Gush, D.S.0., M.C., after splendid ser- boxes, up to and including 2.02. each.. 1d. 
Ri . . f , ee ee ers 1 
ice, Was summarily commanded to relinquish his com- for cach 2 02. extra os 29 -. od. 
ind without even the conventional word of thanks Such communications to be despatched by 
Similar treatment has been accorded to Major Uys, of the the first available mail afte1 posting ; 
Lands Department, presumably beeause he was instru- (L) by charging for all purely advertising circulars 
ntal in helping to erush the 1914 revolt. and took an and postcards, conforming to the following 
part in the pursuit of the rebel, General Beyers regulations, up to and including 2 oz. 
=a ; ies wie 1 
There is no assignable reason other than this for the each oe aia ave cs +. ad 
. 7 — ae — l, 
timization of an acknowledged eflicient and popular for cach 2 ov, extra ee ee »+ od 
Poot Conditions for (b): 
The most deplorable side of this agitation lies in the That they be handed over the counters of post 
t that it is nursed by the great Dutch Churehes. The ollices during the hours such offices are 
_ vue : . er . it *) ‘inte t m~writte . *} , 
dikant is the driving force of the local Nationalist open, with a printed, typewritten or written 


nizations, and all the fervour of the religious sentiment declaration stating 


being harnessed to politieal bigotry. (1) The sender’s name and address. 

’ Ot e — » y mers riti ow ¢ 
0 t t most popul ir. celebrations in the Union (2) Nothing is in writing, and 

‘ ‘ « ‘ P “2 That thay na ‘ he Ws at: 
mor the older inhabitants is known as “ Dingaan’s (3) That they may be despatched by a later 


mail, but not exceeding 24 hours from the 





Day, wa public holiday for the whole community. ' 
It ports to be a religious commemoration of the time at which they are handed in. 
of the Zulu menace to the Dutch pioneers. (2) The Postmaster-General to provide openings in 
In real t has become a Nationalist Demonstration. and aflix the necessary ironwork in doors for the delivery 
The last ion, barely a month ago, was marked by — of communications. The cost would be saved time and 
on the part of that liberated rebel, time over in the first year, owing to the smaller number 
“G Maritz. The speech was reported in’ of postmen required, and it would be a continuous 
the English papers and caused great resentment. saving. 
Perhaps greater pain was caused by the fact that (3) The Postmaster-General to obtain powers to compel 
Dutch pastors were associated with a man every municipal or other authority concerned to give a 
s record on a public platform, and at an ostensibly name to all roads, strects, &ec., and to make property 
gious gathering. But much deeper resentment and owners allix or paint a number to each house. Those 
{ upon the verbal reports of those present who know—and who does not know ?—-the time wasted 
sto the 5] t and substance of the speeches made by the in finding an unnumbered or fancy named house in a 
mselves. According to all accounts they — street will at once realize the saving in time in sorting 
bigoted racialism the frothy rubbish of the and delivery which would be effeeted. 

G 1? himself, (4) Installation, at a cheap rental, of private collection 
1) ; ry notabl comment on all this—a comment boxes in the premuscs of firms who post a certain number 
; nm t of present fact. ‘The British population of communications p This would do more to 

[ ; dwindling, not only in proportion to the spread the posting of co spondence over the day than 
Dutch 1 other whites, but in actual numbers. Last any appeal or regul y Postmaster-General has 
} urns show that 2,100 more whites left the made up to the } ent 1 
Ui » came into it. These all British! When it (5) Supply franking machines on favour ible terms te 
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firms and individtials who post sufficient communica- 
tions to warrant these. 

(6) Instal far more 
supply of postage stamps. 

(7) Provide self-registering weighing machines for use 
hoth by the postal staff and the public, particularly in 
busy post offices, 

(8) Allow heavier parecls to be posted. 


automatic machines for the 


(9) Collect parcels from a much larger number of 
business firms than is done at present. 
(10) Insurance of parcels. Reduce cost and don't 


hedge the Post Office 
compensation. 
(11) Inerease number of motor-cars and motor-cycles 


with so many restrictions against 


for collection and delivery of communications and 
packages. 
(12) Stop the free redelivery of redirected corres- 


pondence. 

(13) Cut out time and expense now incurred in dealing 
with correspondence and in settling many minor matters 
by giving greater powers to postmaster-surveyors and 
ol the 
London headquarters having to be consulted so much. 

(1 #) far the facilities offered to the 
public by publishing a Id. booklet setting forth in’ plain 
the chief facilitics offered. The Postmaster- 
General or some high official to spenk on the wireless 
every three months on this subject. 

(15) Remove telephones from the inside of 


other important and responsible eflicers, instead 


‘ 1 } 
advertise more 


language 


suburban 


and rural post offices to the outside, thus more than 
doubling the use to the publie. 
(16) Don’t introduce regulations (e.g., the Jd. printed 


paper regulation of May 29th, 1922) which hinder and 


drive away the trade of the country. 

(17) Are so many small post offices in suburbs of 
cities required 2? Would it not be possible to have a 
few more district offices for the transaction of all classes 
of post office werk and allow any tradesman to sell 
stamps, which after all ave the things chictly required ? 

(18) Revise salaries paid to girls training for tele- 
phonists. 

(19) Look upon the Postal Service as one in which 
the publie are most conccrned : net the postal staff. 


for 
cond 


(20) Encourage the fo make suegestions 
cconomy and improvements in the postal services, 


lil rally { he 


public 


reward persons Whose stiggestions are 


adopted. 


(21) Postmaster-General to hold office for, say. three 


vears, and then to be re-clected or removed in accordance 
with the ability shown, no matter what political party 
mav be in office. 

(22) Parliament to devote far more tine the Post 
Ollice Services and Estimates when these are brought 
up for discussion, 

It mav be that, in actual practice, one or more of the 


sroposals made may not be found to work satisfactorily, 
pro] ; 


but it is claimed the proposals are worthy of considera- 


tion by the “powers that be and by all who are 
interested in both the vital questions ef how to reduce 
the cost of carrving on the business of this country and 


of obtaining greater eflicieney this public department. 


The Severvvon should be on sale at all Railway Book- 
stalls and at most newsagents, and, except for a few isolated 
and distant areas, 

The Publisher 


his notice any instances of difficulty in obtaining the 


should be available on Friday. 


would be grateful if readers would bring 


paper at the proper lime. 
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THE 


AS a new and effective method of applying wg 
to the propulsion of ships at last been discovers 

For hundreds of years there has been no ess¢ ntial 
in the design of ships and sails. Last week, hen 2, 
we were treated to the portent of a German Ship, { th 
* Buckau, North Sea with the 
- that is say revolving evlinders-- in the plac 
sails. It truce that the *‘ Puckau’ used her mot 
Which drive en ordinary propeller as well as } 
and, therefore, 
handled under 
to have been indecisive. 


ROTOR SHIP 


crossing the 
to 
is 


aid of Toto 


eT roty 
the test whether she could be sueee 


rotors alone in an ocean passage so 
@n the other hand for at Jog 
the greater part of one day she was driven on’; } 
She did not, we told, fast ih 
but rotors are still, of course, in the experimental itie. 
and the captain is reported to have said that in the patly. 
bad weather which he was experiencing a 
would have been snugged 
sailed any faster. The German paeans after the ‘Buckay’, 
first manoeuvres in the Baltic were probably cxaggerat, 
but the damping incredulity of many scamen who scoff 
ut the wonderful new vessel was also exaggerated. Exper 
enced men at Grangemouth who have talked to the ery 
the ‘ Buckau’ have apparently come to the 
clusion that rotors after all cannot be laughed at, 
Let us look at the principle of this new invention a) 
see why it it that a ship with nothing but two tall pe 
pendicular evlinders standing on her decks can be driy 
by the wind and like ordinary 
sailing ship. Although the invention is new the prineipl 
is old. In the middle of last 
the carlicr researches of 
motion of 


SSi 


Vv ft 


rotors. are go very 


sailing s| 


down and would not hy 


of 


(0 


manoecuvred almost an 
century Magnus, 
Bernoulli, 


object 


pursuins 
th 


through air 


analyzed 


a cylindrical moving 


or water. When a bullet is fired from a rifle or a shell 
from a gun its drift down the wind is more than ean} 
xecounted for by the actual foree of the wind. A 
evlinder, in fact, revolving in a current of air or wat 


tends to move at right angles to the current and toward 
that side the 


current and not against it. 


with the 


his brief detini 


which is turning 
We 


tion of the Magnus principle from an article by a nay 


of ey tinder 


borrow t 


correspondent published lately in the Manchester Guardia 
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ship | 
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usit 
tack 
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ee 
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as we could net improve upon its simplicity or compact 
ness, 

During the War Herr Flettner experimented a good 
deal the steering of aircraft and invented a typ 
rudder, called after his name, which was cauipped wit! 
small auxiliary vanes. These vanes caused the rudd 
to be affected by the air-currents and to be moved) 
easily than it could have been moved without the van 
The principle has since been adapted for ship. rudders 


It was Herr Flettner’s experiments with aireralt whic 
led him to apply the Magnus principle to the propulsio 
Ilis large eviinders 
Th 
Cs hiaders do} 
the 
in order that the wind 
Thus the Magnus p 


of ships by wind, hollow are mad 


of cast iron and have smooth surfaces. volved 
by The 
of themselves, of course, 
the 


may play on a moving suriace. 


Vater 
t 


machinery. revolutions of 


do anything to drive ship 
eviinders are turned simply 


ciple is introduced. 





Hiere is a description of the rotors at work which we 
take from the American Daily Science News Bulletis 
“They are spun on their axes by mahH motors —twenty 
horse-power is all the present ship employs. As they spin, t 
tend to carry a layer of air around with them. In calm weathe’ 
this air would simply keep rotating about with the “he rs, and 
m4 ! 
nothing would happen. 3ut when a wind is blowing, which would 


split and flow equelly on both sides of the rotors if they were station: 
is turned with the n than 


ary, more of the air direction of rotati 
against it. That is, the wind is split unequally. ‘The part that 
travels along with the si rface of the rotor blows faster, momentary, 








howe, 


Ship, tha 
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1» the part that trave ls against the direction of moticn ef the 
' ae , The wind that has its motion slowed down naturally 
= to pile up pre the yp int where the slowing oc 
} le the wind that 1s hue Ip d to fi IW faster tends to lower pressure 
it where the ‘ boost’ is given. When the wind is blowing 
the rotors are revolved in such a direction that the 
it up behind them and lowered in front, so that 
rward,”’ 


has said that the effective power of the 


sure at urs, 


at the pou 

ross the ship, 
spsaure Will be bu 
» crait moves fi 


Herr Flettner 
sind when rotors arc used is ten to fifteen times as great 
That may be so but there are also obvious 
‘isadvantages. Before to them, however, 
will look at the advantages. It is clear that there 
ereat reduction of labour in a rotor ship as compared 
vith an ordinary sailing ship. The revolutions of the 
tors can be started, regulated and stopped by one 
wan standing at an electric switch. If he wants the 
will simply revolve the rotors in 
How different this is from the 
an ordinary sailing ship from one 


is with sails. 
we come 


Wt 


sa 


ship to go about he 
ontrary directions. 
iusiness of Changing 
tack to another with all the sheets, or braces, and stays 
to be attende d to! 
going aloft in bad weather to get under control a sail 
half blown away which is flogging itself into ribbons, 


Again, there is no such thing as 


Going aloft in a rotor ship means only climbing up a 
ladder inside one of the great hollow cylinders. It is 
evident that besides saving labour rotors also mollify 
Yet again, as the rotors are not heavy 
the 
of rotor ships may be expected to be casy in a heavy 
sea, as in fact the ‘ Buckau’s’ 
crossed the North Sea. 

Now for the disadvantages. 
have suspected from what has been said of the Magnus 
principle that the rotors act most efliciently when the 
When the wind is right 
an judge, are of no use at 
the which 
favourable to an ordinary sailing 


its conditions. 
though they certainly look top-heavy nahn 


motion was when she 


The reader may already 


wind is on the vessel’s beam. 
it the rotors, so far as we 
under conditions 


il—thev are useless 


re generally most 


very 
hip. Although the rotor ship can go about like any 
other sailing vessel and so can tack against the wind, 
tis probable that the act of going about involves more 
dificulties than There 
re times when no captain is sure that his ship will come 


are usual with ordinary ships. 


about owing to heavy seas on the weather bow as the 














ship comes to the eye of the wind and loses way. Ske 
may misstay and get in irons. It is a common practice 
to avoid that trouble by wearing ship-—turning her 

und the other way with her stern to the wind. She 


l then make a certain job of it though, of course, she 


ses a little ground. This methed, however, is scarcely 


ssible for the rotor ship as the naval correspondent 
the Manchester Guardian, whem we have already 
quoted, pomts out, for when the rotor ship brings the 


) 
i 
wind alt she loses its help. She would then be 


board, 


in danger 
the 
Perhaps the only 


of taking a pooping sea en being without 


ecessary speed to run away from it. 
way for the rotor ship to go about in a diflicult sea would 
to 


can ec: sily do. 


he for her move astern instead of ahead, which she 
Kor this purpose, however, she ought 
to be double-ended. 

The real issue is not whether the rotor ship can wholly 
the sailing ship but whi ther rotors would justify 


their installation as an auniliary in steam or motor 
The special correspondent of the Man- 
the North the 
says that the turning of the rotors consumed 
The 


propeller consumed thirty-two kilo- 


drive nh ships. 


chester Guardian who crossed Sea in 


*Bueckau ’ 
only seven kilogrammes of oil an hour. motors 


whic h ] 


drove the 
grammes an hour. In combination the rotors and motor 
drove the ship at a speed which would have required 
a much higher consumption of fuel had motors alone 
That is a remarkable fact. The chief 


been used. 





defect 


fast cnough for strong winds. 


of the rotors was that they did 

Unfortunately most of the trade winds on the ereat 
eccan routes do not blow in a direction favourable for 
rotors. How humiliating if, when running down your 
casting, you had to zig-zag half way aetoss the globe 
to get the wind at an effective angle! We 
yet to learn about but something 
has happened. It justifies not only the deepest interest 
but the hope that there are further improvements ond 
discoveries to come. 


have much 


rotors, remarkable 


THE EVIL DEEDS OF RATS 


Great 
year by 


6 he rat is not a likeable fellow. YVfere in 
Britain he wastes at least £50,000,000 a 
cating foodstuffs, damaging merchandise and buildings, 
killing poultry, and gencrally exercising his destructive 
It would be SO much in our pockets if we 
were rid of him. But he has more unpleasant habits, 
too. There is a special disease of his, which he ke>ps 


pow crs. 


to himself for the most part but sometimes lets loose 
mankind, with horrible effects. This 


the plague, and it can take two forms, bubonic and 
F > 


upon disease is 


pneumonic. The first form seems to be contracted from 
rat to man only; 
by handling articles or 


it can be caught by contact with 
foodstuffs 
taminated by rats, or by being bitten by the fleas in 


rats, eating con- 


which rats abound. The second form is more dangerous ; 
once it has got a start among men it is infectious between 
man and man, and it will rage like wildfire, 
England there are still cases of pneumonic plague from 


Even in 


time to time, and it is not impossible that Europe should 
still see an outbreak of plague in full virulence. 

He brings us other gifts : infectious jaundice ; 
kind of ringworm; at least two species of tapeworn. 


a special 


There are probably other diseases which we catch from 
the 
And of course there art 


him: even in matter of cancer he is net beyond 


suspicion. diseases he transmits 
eattle, and 
Rats bree 


wap and useful f 


to our domestic animals, to sheep, harses, 
pigs” Foot-and-mouth discase, for example. 
so prolifically that they are very ¢ 
but it is 


“ 
scientific experiments ; most 
leave them at large. 
of over a thousand in a year’s time. 

But the English are 


the lowes! 


extravagant to 


One pair can casily have a family 


| “4 
a hospitable 


among us, at estimate, at leas 


every man, women, or child in the country. There was 
a time when we were a little better off: our guest tia 
those days was the black rat, and he was not quite so 
savage as the brown rat. Sub as if to show us that 
it was possible to exterminate rats, the brown ts 
poured into the country down the ropes and ganeways 
of ships, or jumped down on the docks, or were carries 
ashore in crates and bales, and drove out the milder 
race they found in occupation. Boards have passe: 
resolutions condemning rats, Parliament has p 
sills; but we still allow them to swarm all over thy 
land. Nobody has a special fondness for them; they are 
ugly brutes, anyhow; but although some farmers ani 
some firms make heroic cfforts to kill these abusers of 
hospitality, a couple will creep in from a careless neigh- 
bour’s premises, and the whole work is soon to be tak 
in hand egain. 

Mr. Mark Hovel. kL AR + has written a masterpic 


to Destroy Them (John Bale, 


upon Rats and Hox Sons 
and Danielsson. 10s. Gd. net). He discusses every kind 
of trap, snare, poison, virus, and gas, the use of ferret, 
dog and mongoose, blocking, flooding, trailing and 
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varnish. He takes all the places in which rats may 
occur, and shows what method is best applied in each 
place. And the book is clearly arranged so that no one 
could go wrong. If only there were some way of. making 
people profit by this information, if only there were 
some cflicient means of compelling all those owners and 
coddlers of rats to get rid of them, the whole problem 
would be solved. For rats can be exterminatcd well 
enough if energetic measures are taken and if no one is 
keeping a private store of rats to scatter over the country 
as soon as other people have completed their tasks. 
Mr. Hovel discusses the alterations which are necessary 
in our Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act; but his battle 
to get people interested enough to demand legislation 
must seem hopeless to him at times. Voluntary action 
is certainly not enough; for there are many people 
careless of their own losses and quite indifferent to the 
losses of others. 

Of course, one of the first things to be done is the 
application in the strictest severity of the régulations of 
Port Authorities ; but these Authorities are on the whole 
more zealous than most bodies. It is of utmost import- 
ance, however, that no rats should be allowed to enter 
the country from ships; for it is generally “ the old 
ship’s rat ” that is the carrier of plague. If one contrives 
to swim ashore or to land in some unavoidable way, 
he should meet with as warm a reception as we can 
But already a good deal is done by 
the fumigation of ships, by payments for cach rat killed, 
and by the fitting of guards to and 
tackle. 

It is sad to realize that municipal refuse heaps are 
often the feeding-ground and breeding-ground both for 
rats and for flies. It often happens that our corpora- 
tions sin as heavily against public health as any 
private individual——pour out smoke from our public 
buildings, for example. But the open rubbish tip is 
one of their worst crimes. Mr. Hovel suggests that where 
it is necessary to have such a tip the outside should 
kept There would always be a 
sullicient amount of cinders, particles of wood, paper 
and inflammable material to ensure the destruction «of 
the added refuse. 


arrange for him. 


ropes mooring 


always be burning. 


A double-edged weapon to use in rat destruction, 
he informs us, is virus; and its efficiency is not very 
high. A virus is bait containing microbes which cause 
fever in rats; but a rat which catches the fever and 
recovers immune. It is asserted that the 
microbes are not harmful to man; but it should be 
noted that they are closely related to bacteria causing 
disease in man and in domestic animals; virus has 
ecrtainly been known to cause fever in rabbits and 
in calves; it is not a perfectly safe thing to have 
around. 


becomes 


But every type of place where rats are to be found 
aecds special consideration, and every landowner, farmer, 
houscholder or merchant who is overrun by rats should 
buy the book to read the advice appropriate to his case. 
It will suflice here to quote Mr. Hovel’s “ golden rules ” : 
(1) Never attempt to clear rats from infested premises 
by trapping; begin by blocking, flooding, ferreting, or 
poisoning. (2) Keep run-traps set throughout the year 
against the outside of every building that rats are likely 
to approach. (3) Keep all doors closed throughout the 
night and close all holes as soon as the rats have been 
killed. (4) Never Ict a rat that can be killed to-day live 
till to-morrow. And a word of warning should be given 
to the inexperienced: Do not sect traps by hand; rats 


are very clever in avoiding traps that have been in 
contact with the human body, 


FEBRUARY ON THE THAMES 
T is still a superstition in England that summer is the 
time to look forward to: the summers themselyes 
eannot cure us of it. But it is one of the characteristics 
of the English climate, if not one of its good points, thy 
its fine weather comes always by surprise, and that a fine 
day in February or in October is as good as a fine day in 
August. At all events, a blue sky never works such q 
transformation in the set seasons as in February, which jg 
neither winter nor spring but each alternately. 

The floods have subsided entirely from the Thames 
meadows—first the surface waters and then those which 
seemed to permeate the whole earth 
brighter green and only their flotsam and jetsam behind 
to make the barricr hedges look like steeplechase hurdle 
and to hang on the wire fences like family washing. The 
coming of fine weather opened the rescued daisies by hun. 
dreds and set the larks up as high as they could sing : they 
have returned to the low-lying fields again and show yery 
conspicuously against the short grass. ' 
failure of protective colouring that almost all our wild 
creatures which live most in the ficlds— the partridge, 
both larks and both pipits, the thrushes, the hare, the 
common lizard, and the meadow brown butterily, for 
are coloured brown, even warm brown, when 


leaving the PT Ass 4 


It is an apparent 


instance 
green would have served them better. Most of them turn 
their handicap to advantage by keeping as much as pos- 
sible to ploughlands, but the bare earth is an artificial con- 
dition and never more than a temporary one. The birds 
which are coloured green almost invariably belong to 
trees : the Japwing and yellow wagtail seem to be the only 
ground-birds which even approach green in their plumage. 
And in the same way as the ground-birds seem driven to 
hide their blatancy on the ploughed fields, some of these 
green arboreal birds seem slowly to be adapting themselves 
to a life in the fields, where their colour is of more use to 
them. An American woodpecker, which is principally 
green, has in quite recent times forsaken trees altogethc:, 
and it is at least a coincidence that of our three British 
woodpeckers—two black and white and one green—th 
green bird alone has taken to feeding on ants and in some 
parts spends half its life on the ground. — It is to be seen 
on grass commonly and sometimes in heather, but never 
on the bare soil. The greenlinch spends more time feedin 
on the ground than any other member of its family, an 
the green warblers (the chiffchaff, willow-wren and wood- 
wren) all nest on the ground though their food is up above, 
in the bushes and tall trees, 
Thames. 

There are kingfishers along this reach, 1 know, for ecca- 
sionally I see a solitary bird sitting hunched-up on a post, 
or darting across the stream with a shrill triplicate call. 
But it is more than a month since I saw the last: they do 
not make themselves cheap. At the present time the king- 
fisher seems to be a decidedly rare bird on most parts oi 
the Thames. It was formerly very common, but Cockney 
sportsmen who admired its stuffed skin shot it so freely 
that by the carly ‘nineties (when W. Hl. Hudson spent 
some time near the river) it had become a rare bird. A 
single birdstuffer has dealt with a hundred birds in a 
season. Then in 1894 the Conservaney Act forbade th 
use of firearms on the river bank, and the kingfisher began 


t 
| 


But to come back to the 


Soon afterwards it became really plen- 
These haleyon 


to flourish again. 
tiful, at any rate on the middle reaches. 
days for the haleyons lasted till tar poisoning and other 
insidious methods of pollution began to sweep away 
wholesale the creatures which formed their food, and with 
the growing uncertainty of their livelihood the kingfishers 
declined. We may hope that they 


have reached the 
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amie 
turning-point : the worst ef the pollution seems to be 
over by now. 

(onsidering that it enjoys the privilege of sanctuary for 
i. far the greater part of its length, the Thames is not 
v . be . 


rich in wild life. Certainly there are a great number of 


moorhens, Which at this season look brand new. Their 
pills are as red as sealing-wax ; their tails black and white 
ine os 


their feet a fresh pale green and their black and 
And there are plenty 


But one sees nothing rare of 


‘ 
° 7 +h . 
thrown bodies glossed with bronze. 


¢ mallards and dabchicks. 
the duck family, for ex imple, nor of the sandpipers, using 
s safe halting-place. Leven the redshank seems to be 
missing. 
In summer, perhaps, the river is too much disturbed 
for the liking of many birds, though the breeding season is 


the Thames becomes populous. ne 





the scarcity of wild life may be the decorative 
bit destructive swan. In our choice of pets we are often 
fortunate. The domestic cat and the mute swan, which 

so much national extravagances that the one is excused 
taxation and the other actually maintained by the Crown, 
are as hardened a pair of villains as we could have found. 

Beyond the 
railway runs parallel with the river and not far from it. 
Soon after crossing the line one day lately I came back the 


cowslip field on the Thames bank the 


same way and found that the train which had passed in 
the interval had killed and mutilated a very large black 
and white cat, which must have been lurking in one of the 
hedges when I passed. At some particular points on 
railways cats are killed so often that the glint of the sun 
on the rails is believed to have a fascination for them 
which makes them expose themselves to danger. 

In this same lane leading to the river I had a very 


rience a week or two before. I passed down 


Su ilar ( xp 
to the Thames, and, returning soon afterwards, noticed a 
shly killed racing pigeon, which had almost certainly 
not been there before, ly ing at the foot of the hedge with 
» wounds in the shoulder of cach wing. It had the 
rppearance of having been struck down by a hawk, but 


kestrel and sparrowhawk seemed to be found 
here, and neither makes a practice of stooping at racing 


eons. The o 
is thi 


nly the 


ly British bird of prey which kills pigeons 
but it seemed fantastic to 


1Or pi asure 


peregrine ; 


argue from such an incident that there was a peregrine at 


And I thought no more 
in the first week of Feb- 


in the Thames Valley. 
tit. But on this fine day 
s as blue as the sky above it, 
almond-tree up towards Henley was already in full 
blossom, I saw a pair of peregrines playing and hunting 


A party of wild duck passed temptingly 
( There 


in the very shape of a peregrine 


rive chase. 


the tiercel, but he would not 
nacinge 

! it scems so natural that the larks 
ould st ) singing on his appearance and the talkative 
iflinches in the hedge suddenly silence themsclves tha 
cinning again afterwards makes it noticeable. 
from so broad a shoulder and the 
ow tail from so massive a beds that the faleon 

] i-heavy, which may in part account for this 
7 


ffect. Certainly it is no trick of the imavina- 


t] h; terrifying, for all living things recognize it, 
| predatory birds the buy zard, for instance - 
] 
+1 tt! 

nor hen wn atti y Y 
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THEATRE 


HAMLET 


THE 


ANOTHER 


Tun new Hamlet from America was revealed to us at the foot 


PIECE OF 


of a formidable staircase which winds, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, up to the battlements of the Castle at Elsinore. 


Criticism must not neglect this staircase, since few of the 


actors can avoid it. It will compel most of them, as well as 
the whole of the audience, to look up, not only at the baittle- 
ments, but also at the player King and Queen who motion in 
as in the Coq d'Or, their 


dumb show at the top of it ; while, 


substitutes speak for them at the side. It will also necessitate 
the transformation of the graveyard scene, which as a rule 


forms, by its bright sunshine, a contrast of tragie irony to the 


things said and done there, into a counterpart of Juliet’s tomb. 
It will huddle the actors 
been to the front of the stage. JTlamlet ’ 
driven so close to the King, in the ** now wili I do it” speech, 
that Mr. Barrymore will have to breathe his s 
he pronounces dangerously loud, almost down the 
kneeling and praying Claudius. Worst of all, Ophelia, of whon 
Miss Fay Compton makes the gentlest and swectest of nine- 


nearer than they need otherwise have 


espe ially, will be 


"1 a = oe 
mill muy, Which 


Leck of the 


teenth-century maidens, will be forced into a very trying gym- 
' 


nastic of retrogression up it, as though she were backing 


with her long skirt, out of one of the afternoon ** drawing- 
of Queen Victoria. Finally, the dead Hamilet wil 


have to be carried up it, as a last honour to his memory. One 


rooms ”’ 


wishes one could get away from that staircase! But it is the 
only feature of the production that gets 
rest is straightforward enough. 

Need it be said that from Mr. Barrymore we 
* piece” of Hamlet, as Bernardo encountered a 
Horatio on the castle platform ? 
wisely given up the hope of finding the complete Prince. And 


on one’s nerves. The 
get only a 
; piece ” of 


Playvgoers have long and 


when they question you about a new sclection from, or inter- 
pretation of, the mass of Ilamlet’s possibilities, they demand a 
single summarizing epithet as a clue. One must be found for 
Mr. Barrymore. 

He told the audience on the second night that thev were 
ay 


adorable.’ And so, for the majority of them, was he, 


That is to say, he is charming in appearance, modest in manner, 
winning, sympathetic. Ife is also what Leigh Tfunt, in his 
criticism of Ifenry Johnstone, 

melancholy —an “amiable is 
He is indeed less exquisitely urbane with Polonius 
and the players than Forbes-Robertson used to be ; but he is 


His final **to a nunnery go” 


said that Hamlet oughi to be 
ICOll- 


* gallant, philosophical, 


sistent.”’ 


ounds 


very gentle with Ophelia. 
a discreet recom- 


scandal. She would 


, ] . 
earnest, And with the 


upon the poor lady's perplexity 


almost a 
mendation to the one legal way out of a 
hardly have believed him = in 
Queen Mr. Barrymore is not much more bitter. We are glad 
to be spared the physical violence lavished by H. B. Irving on 
the wretched woman in that dreadful scene. But consider 
the words that lie 
times omitted in days when we permit th 
comedies about supposed ** fast sets”? in London socicty, 


strewn about the text there —words some- 


m only in satirical 


Consider the long exasperation that now bubbles up in the 
Hamilet 
sweat, uleerous place, 
the guts” 
emerges a piece of THTamlet not shown us by Mr. Barrymore, 


“‘ repressed ” *Stye, stew'd in corruption, rank 


rank corruption, compost on weeds, lug 


(of Polonius)—from this tortured vocabulary 


even in “ the towering passion” with Laertes at the grave- 
side. He is. in fact, nearly always 1 hl liberate, 
plainly unwilling either to “ grapple ™ or to “ rant.” These 
subdued notes, turning the crucl critical moments t favour 
and to prettiness, contrast oddly with a1 asional habit of 
seizing upon a word for excited emp! ntl | ju for 
jt is then, rather than inthe! bv s] , = 
that he lets himself eo; as 1 Wi f h 
“rogue and peasant slave “ passa it By Heaven 
Vil make a ghost of him t t lets 1 | { do not s my 
life ata pins fe * Dwi yhyras life Fhe 3, 
his final scen his 1 ring, 1 t trail ne, of 
Hiamlet’s dry ae od i I ’ i nie (p ) 
‘mother ” (with a rf D ive J y— all 

l onee more, thr ! | | tion ¢ + 


reveal 


dates from ° Willetni 3 { ( Cine pa ibly 
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sentimental picture of Hamlet as a meld youth merely 
misundersteed, 

Yet clearly there was a ease for the corrupted Court of 
Denmark. Obviously Hamlet made himself a nuisance. The 
later cighteenth century reeognized it and became anxious 
about ** the immoral tendency ” in his character. Dr. Johnson, 
with his laveterate taste for exact truth-telling, objected to 
Ifamlet’s teHimg a lie to Laertes. Others were shocked by his 
addressing Ophelia with epen insult or murmured obscenity. 
Did he not despatch his two schoolfriends to their death with- 
out a theught even of shrift for their * adder ™ souls? Ile 
* mouthed ” at the brother of the woman he loved, after mur- 
dering her father ; and, in general, taking very crooked ways 
to justice, he always did the wrong thing when he did any- 
thing at all. These may be evidences, perhaps, of the original 
blood-and-thunder ‘* Ur-Hamlet,” buried under the subse- 
quent strata ef philosophy. This Hamlet exists nevertheless 

not in Mr. Barrymore's interpretation. 

And that may account for the impression one has that, 
beginning excellently, with a fine rendering of the first soli- 
loquy, he seems a little to lose hold towards the as usual much- 
reduced end. For by then events have moved—even if 
Hamlet has net—and by their motion they accentuate the 
reproach of his neglect. Here is the actor's chance of indicating 
an approach to the breaking-point. But Mr. Barrymore con- 
tinues to be eminently sane. Let us rest upon that epithet 
for him and wonder that the Court could ever have been 
deecived, ; 

Let us also wonder, now that we owe so much to Mr, 
Barrymore for having whetted the appetite of West-end 
audiences for more pieces of Hamlet, whether we shall ever 
get a reaction against the “ amiability ~ of the tradition that 
has prevailed for so long. It would be curious to see the 
Hamlet of “ immoral tendency,” a Hamlet less discursively 
Emersonian— a prey to the excitements of blood as well as to 
the appeal of reason. He will come. He und 
ulresdy in treatises, of medical application, about him. I 
mentioned “ repression” just now. That 
for prediction. Some day an up-to-date actor wil g 
the psycho-analyst’s Hamlet. 


may be f 


may give a hint 
ve us 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


POST OFFICE AND THE TREASURY 
|To the Editor of the Spreravor.| 

Sir William Aecworth’s letter on the Post Office as a 

The Post Oiliee can 

continued 


THE 
4 


Sir, 
business proposition fails to convince. 
never be 
existence cannot be contingent on the realization of a profit, 
Its power to raise fresh capital cannot depend upon the 
of the public in its future ability to earn its 
The nation would not tolerate 
rebates for large customers, 


tested as a business proposition. Its 


confidence 
expenses and something over. 
such commercial methods as 
the abolition of unremuncrative services, or even the imposition 
of extra charges to meet exceptional costs. Parliament would 
never allow to the Post Office such a free hand with labour, 
The Post 


Jt is a public service and must be 


or with contracts, as a commercial company has, 
Odilioe 


managed 


has a monopoly, 
as such. 
But 


results would not be altogether encouraging. 


The analogy of a railway system is not complete. 
were, the 
National Rathwvays are not allowed to charge 
The Indian Legislative Assembly is not 


disposed to refrain from interference. 


he Canadian 
remunerative rates, 
to the Exchequer 
from the net surplus, 


eparation of the Budget, with carriage 


of a fixed sum or a fixec’ percentage 


creation of ‘count, some relaxation of Treasury 


But Sir William 
with & company’s 


a capital ac 


control these are feasible measures. 


Acwortl’s comparison of the ‘Treasury 


uccountant strikes me as unfit. The true comparison is with 


the board of directors which controls finance and has to 


from Jaunching into expenditure at 


funds. So 


restrain ots managers 


moments unpropitious for raising fresh also no 


separ 
to consider thre 


ition of budgets will prevent the Treasury from having 


the financial situation of 
lam, Sir, &e.. 


¥. Gat Se 


influence upon 


demands for fresh capital for the Post Office, 
Lleathfield, 


COMMERCIAL ENGLISIL 

[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 
Sin,--I have read with interest the letter of ‘* J” on « Com. 
mercial English ” in your issue of February 14th. In his a. 
cluding sentence * J” asks: * Would it not be possible ¢, 
some firms of high standing to state, what is no doubt ha 
that they do not value this false English ; (at it does not hel, 
their business in anyway... 2?” (the italics are mine), Suseh, 
here is a most definite reason (if only from the point of yjey 
of good business) why the practice, and above all the teachiy 
of this Commercial English, which is really nothing more . 
less than jargon, should be anathemized and discouraged, 

Jargon can be no part of good business. It serves no ysefy) 
purpose. On the contrary, putting into long, unwieldy a 
tences what might be said far more clearly in fewer and short 
words, must tend to lower the standard of eflicieney in busing : 
correspondence. Clear, precise thought, and the clear, precis, 
expression, both by word and on paper, of that thought a 
essential to sound business. Jargon can never be the expressi 
of intelligent thinking. 

In his interesting and instructive volume of lectures On th, 
Writing of English, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (and to whon 
could we better look for instruction in the art of clear writing?) 
* It looks precise, but it is not, 
And again: * But as a rule, jargon is by no means accurat: 


speaking of jargon, says : 
its method being to walk circumspecily around its target ; and 
its faith, that having done so, it has cither hit the bul!s-eve oy 
ut least achieved something equivalent, 
short, to quote an cxample, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch himself 


and safer.” Jp 
gives: “Hie was conveyed to his place of residence in an 
intoxicated condition ~ is the equivalent in jargon to sayin 
* He was carried home drunk.” 

* J states that the author of the 
lice, says: “ In many cases it is better to substitute a phras 


book, Commercial P 


to avoid repetition.” Onee more Leannot do better than quot 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch : * Let us turn to another trick 
jargon: the trick of Elegant Variation. In literatu 
as in life, he makes himself felt who not only calls a spac 


spade, but has the pluck to double spades and re-double.” J 


venture to say that the hitter statement is as true of Commer- 


cial Correspondence as of Literature. Business is a matter of 
spades. 

* But,” it may be said, * you cannot expect business n 
tocxpend as much trouble onthe writing of English as Unin 
* The writin 


of plain, straightforward (geod) English should be as easy 


sity Dons and Graduates. To which [answer : 


the average business student to learn as for the Undergracua 


And since, I take it, the student at a commercial training 

school is intelligent and anxious to learn, why should he not tx 

taught how to write good English, instead of being mad 

search after * clegant variations ~~ and periphiases, in exer 

specially designed for that most unworthy purpose ? Ta 

Sir, &e., R. A. OBrien. 
Marlborough Clb. 


|To the Editor of the Srv: 
Sir,— Not only has your correspondent. ° J.” happily 
himself that Commercial English is a passing phase, | 
must have lived far the 
life if he isoptimistic enough te think that it 
To the 
man as wellas to the purist of langu 
of disgust. I go to the golf club with Mr. Smart and 


rvror.| 


from network of modern busine 
willdie a na 
death as education advances. ordinary weil- 


ve cach day brings mot 


told that Mr. Smith ‘phoned him‘ re what,” says § 
* Feannot teil vou, Sir, but he left his number, onc OO t 
* Right oh. Vil ring him in a moment. Dhis is 

versation you may hear at any time and in any plee 


it emphasises the fact that Commercial English, unt 
liberally educated have the 


their veice be heard, ha 


who have been courage 


convictions and let s come ft 


The disease is insidious, for in this new age busine 
out her arms to reecive the eadeis of our best feu 
and a goodly proportion of the sens and dauvhters 
fessional men men who have been educated at one « 
great Public Schools and at the University — enter hereral 
The disease, therefore, spreads broadeast through eve ry 


of society. 
We live at a time when slang is used recklessly and at a t 
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on besides American Enelish and the Commercial Engtish 


wh a . : . . 
“J” so much deprecates we get journalistic English 


which : a: z ; 
when words of many foreign languages are imported, 
often purely for effect, of which not one person in a 


very : : s 
Our literature is perhaps greater 


indred understands a tithe. 

han it has ever been, but the spoken word is undoubtedly 

sing oradually corrupted. We have a great inheritance 

n our mother tongue, and it is the duty of all thoughtful men 

o keep it free from taint from within as well as from without, 

I am, Sir, «c., W. Acworri. 
Whitfield Court, Knaphill, Surrey. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE EXPERIMENT AT 
CARLISLE 
[To the Editor of the Spvcratror.] 

sig.-This successful experiment in public management and 
ontrol of the Liquor Trade has been in operation for some 
joht and a half vears. By its means have been secured an 
quitable settlement of vested interests, the elimination of 
private ownership, and substantial reforms on constructive 
lines. The scheme has reecived the emphatic approval of 
ihe Chief Magistrate of Carlisle for successive years, the Chicf 
vonstab'e, the clergy and ministers of Carlisle, the Trade 
Unionists, and the old established newspapers, as well as of 


THE 


xperts in licensing administration and social reformers in 
il parts of the country. 

Lat year the Temperance Legislation League arranged 
two Week End Study Conferences at Carlisle for Licensing 
Magistrates and Social Workers. The importance of giving 
wich persons the opportunity of personally studying the 
wstem at first hand so much impressed a member of the 
Exccutive that he has promised that if the Committee will raise 

fund of £1.000 for the purpose of organizing similar visits 

» the Carlisle area during the present year and assisting 
hose to go who could not afford to pay all the expenses, he 
will contribute £250 to that amount, provided that the 
balance of £750 is subscribed by other interested people. 

The League is now appealing to sympathisers for donations 
For many years past, the merits of the 
received full recognition in the columns 


towards this fund. 
have 
Spectator, and my Committee would weleome con- 
the Carlisle 
ractical experiment on constructive lines, which has been 
ried through without cither hardship to the Trade or loss 
to the Donations to the funds may be sent to the 
lreasurer of the Temperance Legislation League, Sir John 
Mann, K.B.E., 8 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 2.— 
lam, Sir, &e., A. F. Harvey, 
Seeretary, Temperance Legislation League. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, SW. 1. 


Carlisle scheme 
f the 
from readers who sce in scheme a 


ributions 


State. 


Chis is a very interesting appeal, and we sincerely hope 
that the £750 required for the educational work in regard to 
the Carlisle experiment will be contributed, and so make the 
venerous offer of the member of the Exccutive operative. 
Mr. Harvey is quite right in thinking that the Spectator has 
ilways regarded the Carlisle experiment with the greatest 
The experiment the practical 
Spectator’s policy of climinating private profit 


svmpathy. vives force of 


xample to the 


om the production and sale of intoxicants. That policy, 
s Mr. Harvey says, can be carried cut withcut unfairness to 
the Trade, or loss to the State, and again, without adopting 


the system of Prohibition which has proved so difficult, and 
People forget that 
Prohibition is one of the most poignant forms ef advertisement. 
In this context we desire to call attention to the third edition 


j +t} 


{ the pamphlet on Constructive Licensing Reform, which 


0 provocative of resistance, in America. 


lescribes the Carlisle experiment. It is issued by the Tem- 
perance Legislation League, Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, and can be obtained from them, price one 
penny Ep. Spectator. | 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrxror.)} 
sin,—It is a little difficult to understand why I should have 
incurred the almost sceva indignatio of Mr. Whitbread’s letter. 
\ll that L have done or tried to do has been to fix attention 
upon the report lately submitted to the Mayor and the 
Justices of the Peace by the Chief Constable of Carlisle— 
i report confirmed by the explicit testimony of the Mayor 





and the Bishop of Carlisle —in 
effects of 


reference to the beneficial 
the State Management Scherie in their city. I 
have said nothing, nor do I wish to say anything, to supp rt 
what Mr. Whitbread calls “the bland assumption "> that 
the State, which “ gives and takes away and is apparently,” 
in eyes like mine, * for ever blessed,” possesses the character 
of infallibility. Mr. Whitbread, who says that he “ knows 
Kings and knows Governments,” will not go far astray if 
he regards the State as the whole community expressing 
itself in a democracy through its elected Government. My 
reference to the taxation of the Liquor Trade was directed 
not against persons like himself, but against those extreme 
advocates of Temperance who hold that the State would 
pollute itsclf if it were to take into its own hands the control 
of the Trade, for it seems to be a not unreasonable argument 
that a State, which can justly touch the Trade by collecting 
taxes from it, may with equal justice touch the Trade, and, 
I hope, touch it still more effectively, by caatrolling it 
altogether. It seemed to me important to show that, if both 
Prohibition and Local Option lie, as apparently they do 
lie, outside the range ef practical politics in Great Britain 
to-day, there may still be a chance of diminishing the evils 
of strong drink through State Management. Mr. Whitbread 
denies that the State possesses * the smallest right to control ” 
what he shall cat, what he shall drink, or wherewithal he 
shall be clothed. But one of the chicf interests of a civilized 
State is the moral welfare of its citizens. That end the State 
seeks to attain by prohibiting the sale of noxious foods, 
and by limiting and licensing public-houses: and if Mr. 
Whitbread were to show himself insufficiently elad in a 
public street, it would probably assert its control over him 
then and there. Does Mr. Whitbread think that the State 
is not justified in the legislation which prevents the Liquor 
Trade from exterminating native races in Africa, or which 
protects certain classes of people, in time of peace and still 
more of war. against inordinate temptations te drunkenness 
in Great Britain? That the Liquor Trade is one of the 
gravest perils to the national life has been declared again 
and again, not by ecclesiastics alone but by statesmen and 
judges ; and no goed patriot can cr will make light of that 
peril. That is the reason why whet is advantageous to the 
Trade is so often prejudicial to the nation. 

In reply to Mr. Whitbread’s final question, let me say 
that I think the State, if it takes over the Liquor ‘Trade, 
should take it over at a fair valuation ; but that in deciding 
the amount of that valuation it not improperly pa 
regard to the terrible injury which the Liquor Trade has for 
so long a time wrought upon men’s bodies ard souls all over 
the country and the Empire.--I am, Sir, &e., 

The Deanery, Durham. a. U4, 


mas 


WrLLDON, 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 
| To the Kditor of the Spvcr rer. | 
r.—-One of my English friends has been so kind as to send 
17th. 
you in a 


S 
me a copy of your issue of January 
the caption * The New Bread” 
determined and uninformed 
behind the campaign now on in your country to change the 
demand from white bread to wholemeal bread. We are 
certainly not presuming at American Institute of Baking 
to cross the Atlantic to enter the campaign—-we are still 
engaged in presenting modern, scientific facts to a lessening 
but still 
in our own country. 


in which, under 


very serious and 


manner throw your influence 


vociferous group of whole wheat bread advocates 


We do, however, have some pity for 


our colleagues in England whom you classify as “ naive 
and optimistic men of science,” and we would be false t 
the cloth if we allowed some of your statements about 


scientists to stand unchallenged 

You say, for instance, “ over ten vears ago scientists dis- 
covered that wholemeal bread was much superior to ordinary 
white bread.’ What scientists made this amazing discovery ” 
And, having made it, are we to assume that they immediately 


the book of 


scientists have 


sealed forever 
know that 
field of nutrition during the 


closed their laboratories and 


knowledge ? Surely you must 


been doing more work in the 
past decade than ever before, and that the data they are 


accumulating is never dry from the press before some new 
discovery reveals its errors. No modern scientist claims 
superiority for whole wheat bread over the kind of bread 





i) 
b 
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which is now being generally made, at least in our bakeries. 
Nor does any dietitian, whose mind is in the least responsive 
to the facts of modern science, advance the theory that any 
single food should be a complete food. If he did, he would 
be far more concerned over the fact that butter is but one 
of the elements removed from whole milk than he is over the 
fact that white flour does not contain the bran of the wheat. 
It is quite as foolish to expect bread to be a complete food 
as it is to look for completeness in nutritional value in butter, 
or spinach, or potatoes, or apples, or eabbage or meat, or in 
other of the unlimited list of splendid foods, no one of which 
is anything like a complete food and every one of which is 
far less satisfactory as the only article of food in the diet 
than white bread, which to you spells disaster to the race. I 
am, Sir, &e., H. kk. Barnarp, Direcior. 
«American Institute of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,— The letter en the above subject by * Ex-Bursar™ in your 
Jast issue is instructive, and tempts me to put forward the 
following suggestions :—(1) That the Bursars of the future 
should undergo a qualifying examination as to the true 
value of different foodstuffs before they are appointed. 
(2) That * Ex-Bursar™ should spend 1s. on the purchase of 
Vitamins -What We Should Eat and Why, published by the 
People’s League of Ilealth, 12 Stratford Place, London, 
W.1.—I am, Sir, &e., ¥F. Ss. W. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 

Sir,—I am much interested in the wheatmeal question. 
The idea of Mr. F. Berney is a good one, and would be 
perfect if, instead of using the wholemeal as ground, he would 
bolt-out the bran through a twenty-three mesh sieve. Bran 
is mostly fibre and mineral salts. The fibre of the bran often 
irritates the intestines, and is useless. If he wishes to get 
the mineral salts out of the bran, he has only to boil the bran 
well, then drink the water after straining. The water can 
also be boiled until its evaporation leaves but a small drink, 
—I am, Sir, &e., NeEMO. 


UNPOLISHED RICE 

[To the Editor of the Sercrsxror.] 
Sir, Tt may be of interest to your correspondent, re the 
above, to know that Japanese rice is always unpolished and 
infinitely superior for puddings, &e. I always get it from 
the Haymarket Stores or Coopers at Liverpool. No one 
will ever use polished rice again after trying the Japanese. 
I have been told that the nutritious part of the rice is 
within the outer husk, and that about ten years ago that 
was taken off by machinery and sold to chemists, who use 
it in making face pewders, &c.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Noran G, CHAMBERLAYNE. 
Witherley Hall, Atherstone. 


A SPORTING CHANCE FOR THE FOX 
[To the Edilor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sir, The ethics of sport, especially from the cruelty point 
of view, are diflicult to discuss ; the more one argues, the 
more involved one secins to get. But your correspondent’s 
query in last week's Spectator—** Could not the fox have been 
give a sporting chance ? *—can, I think, be answered with 
assurance. A chance, yes, but not a “ sporting chance.” 

The hounds might have been taken away and the fox left 
in peaceful possession of his hard-earned shelter, I wish this 
chance had been given. But one has to remember that if 
hunting is to continue to exist under the increasing difficulties 
it has now to contend witht, masters must show sport ; 
if hounds are to be baulked of their quarry, not blooded 
after a gruelling fifteen-mile chase, they may not run so 
keenly on subsequent occasions. Farmers also insist on 
foxes being killed, otherwise they would be destroyed as 
vermin by other methods, 

As to the * sporting chance,” what would this have meant ? 
The fox would have been drawn from his lair and given a 
sporting start of a field or two ; draggled, stiff and spent, he 
would have trailed across the plough or grass, knowing 
instinclively that with the frenzied pack so close at heel the 


 ——, 
—<— 


respite could only be a short one, his new career would soon 

be finished. A far more cruel fate than the one adopted,— 

I am, Sir, &c., IK. pes Vorvx, 
50 Gillingham Street, Eccleston Square, SW. 


[To the Ecitor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—A correspondent in last week's Spectator comments 
upon an instance of cold-blooded barbarity which occurred 
in a recent fox hunt. But are not such incidents fairly 
common in connexion with this sport? Is it not ustial, 
when a hunted fox takes refuge in the earth, to have hjy 
dug out, and thrown to the hounds, while a concourse of 
Knglish gentlemen and ladies sit upon their horses, 
placent spectators of the hideous seene ? 

It is strange indeed that such things should be possible jn 
a country which has made some excellent laws for the pr. 
vention of cruclty to animals. But the crucltics incident ty 
* sport ” are actually protected by the law. 

I remember some years ago the case of an owner of stav. 
hounds who was prosecuted for beating a deer to death, 
because (as he said in his defence) she was “ sulky” ang 
would not run before his hounds; but the perpetrator of 
this atrocity escaped punishment because his offence cane 
under the head of sport. Great efforts are new being made 
in this country in the cause of humanity— to have oyr 
slaughter-heuses properly organized and inspected, to put an 
end to the export trade in worn-out horses, and in othe 
directions—but the conscience of the nation is not yet awak 
to the cruelty openly practised in connexion with many of 
our amusements.—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. A. Yorke, 

Winterborne Abbas, Dorset. 


COm- 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,—Everyone will admit that Holborn Viaduct Station 
could be usefully discarded and that one of the worst eyesors 
in London is the railway bridge at the bottom of Ludgat 
Hill. It is suggested that the piece of railway from Holborn 
Viaduct to St. Paul's Station be dismantled and the terminus 
made at St. Paul's, which could be enlarged as much as 
necessary on its eastern side, also by extending to some 
extent over the river if desired. By this means the bridg 
neross Ludgate Hill would be taken down as well as the 
bridge over Blackfriars end of Queen Victoria Street. The 
necessary communication for goods traflie with Snow Hill 
could be maintained by having traflic for the south going 
from Snow Hill in a tunnel under the site of the discarded 
piece of line and under the Blackfriars railway bridge, coming 
up to the surface just south of the bridge instead of just 
outside HTolborn Viaduct Station, as it now does. The sal 
of the very valuable site of the discarded piece of railway 
would go a long way towards paying the cost of the alteration. 
Ludgate Hill Station would, of course, also be discarded, 
and passengers would use the new and enlarged station of 
St. Paul’s.—I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED WILSON. 
18-19 Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 3. 


RAILWAYS AND WEEK-END FARES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—‘* Jab” refers to railway managers as ‘“* men of great 
experience,” but he does not give them credit for profiting by 
the result of that experience. Railways cater for the multi- 
tude, and, in granting cheap fares, have in view an increase of 
traflic. Their expericnece shows that the privileged few who 
can make their week-end last from Friday to Tuesday are 
little affected by cheap fares, particularly for short distances, 
and will travel in any case. The man of moderate means, 
however, may be debarred from spending a week-end away 
unless cheap fares can be obtained. If he wishes to go a long 
distance he endeavours to leave on Friday, and the minimum 
fare imposed is no hardship. 





iwdsay for shorter 
distances, and the privilege of reduced fares is keenly appre- 
ciated by them as the increased bookings show. By the recent 
extension of week-end bookings from 12 noon on Friday 


A very much larger number travel on S; 


for long distances an advance has been made even on pre-Wat 


practice. The issue of week-end tickets on Fridays before the 


War was restricted to comparatively few places, whereas they 
i ) i , P| 
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are now jssued anywhere subject only to the minimum fare 
limit. Railways are Cheap fares must 
pring additi nal traflic, or they result in a loss, and it is very 
doubtful whether the number of men with country cottages 
and a week-end from Friday to Monday or Tuesday would be 
‘xereased to any extent by the granting of week-end tickets 


il ; me eg 
without a limit on F ridays.—I am, Sir, &c., 


business concerns. 


LAILWAYS. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—While everyone must sympathise with the request of 
“Jab” for more week-end facilities for cheap travel which 
yas published in your issue Of January 24th, there is much 
iew of the railways. They 
suppliers of transport, and like the suppliers of other ser- 
and commodities their chief difiiculty lies in the unequal 
They have 


to be said from the point of \ 
ari 
vices 
a certain reserve of power, but it is to 
the interests of econ mical travel that the traflic should be 
spread as much as possible over the whole week. A main- 
line engine represents a of £7,000, a 

onan express train costs £4,600 to construct, and the employces 


demand. 


ital value ecach 





work under an agreement which guarantecs them a minimum 
of employment for a week. To call 


into being for one day 


this costly apparatus 


without adequate 


it use on other days 


would entail a scrious Joss. Last summer it was by no means 
infrequent to read of Saturday trains to popular resorts being 


yun in triplicate. One railway company has announeed 

to keep its fares : t level 

' the time-table, so as to secure a 
and 

sition is fairly obvious from a perusal of the published 

tics. The last reduction in fares was not fully met by 


ut their presen 





amme of engine coach working. 





j asd traliic. To issue cheap tickets generally available 
on Saturdays would add to the cor tion while the expenses 
b t of all proportion to the reeeipts, and the loss 
would react on the whol tuation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. J. CLARKE, 
12 Radley Read, Wal / 





INSURANCE 
Editor of the Specraror.] 


or * All-in ” 


[To t 


mprchensive Insurance scheme 





which Mr. Baldwin contemplates there seems to be afforded 
to the G ment an opportunity of directing the altention 
of working-men and women into a proper channel for realising 


-hatred and promises of the 
mbt been allowed to play 
of the Socialist Party, 


there is no question that the desire of gaining a voice in the 


Though cle 





exploitation of wealth have no 
their fill part in swelling the ranks 
been 


control of industry has mainly responsible for the 





popularity of Socialism among the working-classes. JTlaving 
\ 1 political freedom, Labour now secks industrial 
freedom, but up to the present time the only political party 
whic! pears to have recognized this and has suggested a 
( whereby t ecure it, has been the Labour 
P 1, however, has been definitely defeated at the 
polls. The ambition of the workers remains, and it is therefore 
| ble that alternative schemes, which have the 
S end in view, should be carefully considered. 





I would suggest a policy of assisting the workers themsclves, 
ither through their Trade Unions or otherwise, to take a 
financial stake in the industries in which they ar ted. 
It would be more profitable to utilize their funds in this 
I Such a policy, which 

constitutional ideals 


interé 


direction than in subsidizing disputes. 
is likciy to satisfy the progressive yet 
mservative Party, has already found some measure 


expression in various forms of profit-sharing 
schemes, but it has never been embodied in a definite national 
scheme or taken up seriously by politicians. It would be a 
reai alternative to Socialism in that it would afford to the 
workers an opportunity of securing both an interest in, as 
well as 
there is, in connexion with the proposed Insurance scheme, 
an opportunity of making a beginning by providing that a 


he employees’ contributions to be 


of practical 


a voice in the control of, industry, and in my view 


proportion, at any rate, « 
levied under the 
industries. IT 


alone sh 


ft 
scheme should be capitalized in their own 
would that the State 
uld be levied in the form of taxation, and that the 
ontributions to be made by both employers and employees 


suggest contribution 


itself. Trade 
Unions and friendly societies should be authorized to invest 
their funds in industry, and should be made responsible for 
collecting contributions from the workers and administering 
the benefits. A part of the funds, representing the Insur- 
ance Fund, would be earmarked and held solely for insurance 
purposes—subject to proper 


respectively should be capitalized in industry 


safeguards.—I am, Sir, &e., 


MANAGING Drrecror. 


EDUCATED GIRLS AS DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
[To the Editor ef the Srecratronr.] 

Simr,— Your correspondent, Miss Ann Pope, is very re 

blame the unsatisfactory 

domestic service, but passes lightly over the folly that induces 





mistress for any conditions in 
a girl to leave a situation where she is being well trained, well 
paid, and well eared for. During thirty years’ 
training young and inexperienced maids, I have found in most 


experience of 


cases that as soon as a girl begins to be worth her wages, and 
to repay the time and trouble spent in teaching, she, or her 
friends, think she ought to leave to ** better herself,’ which 
frequently means taking a situation of which she knows 
nothing to do work beyond her ability. There are, of course, 
exceptions ; but the fact is that girls beyond school age dis- 
like training or supervision, however kindly, though they may 
realize its advantages later. 

The ideal arrangement would be for them to g« 
from the ordinary school to one where they cou 





year’s training in cookery and gencral housewor 


petent teachers. Unfortunately, they could not expect govtyl 





wages while under training, but possibly something mi; 
( ‘ 


donc to provide scholarships on the lines of the Counts 
Scholarships for suitable candidates. 





Intcrmediute 
Failing full-time schools, regular courses cf lessons in prac- 


tical cookery and housewifery, to which perscns over school 


+ 


ave could be admitted, at a reasonable cost, would be of ines- 


timable benefit. I know there are schools of cookery in large 
towns, but there are few available outside, and for the working 
I have often wished that I could send my m 
} 


kery. The; 


classes. 
good teacher for lessons in economical coc ’ 
apt to resent any suggestion of economy and to regard it as 


ids toa 





meanness. The lessons would be a great help also to young 
wives. One of the great needs of the present day i betice 
knowledge of good plain cookery and housewifery. 

Those mistresses who are able to train young maids with 
success are doing better work than is usually recognized, but 
the consciousness of this is frequently their only reward. I 
am, Sir, &c., Toirnty Years A SistTress. 


To the Ediior of the Sprecratror.] 
Srr.—As the following letter seems to me of general intcrest 
I have obtained permission from the writer to forward i 
wing that h name 


publish Ae Ta ly 


to you for publication on the understa 
and the address of the hool are not 
Sir, ce., 


* Your letters in tl Spectat n ‘Ed t Cirl Dor ia 
Servants’ have greatly interested me,and 1 < you may perhapa 
like to h er it we | been 1 ng } On y 

( rained Batter 





teaching s 
sea and hert 
well paid, not proving very satisfactory, she asked me to let her 
undertake the nt of the kitchen, when next we made a 
and from 121 to the end of last vear she combined thig 
‘hing In May, 1923, we did aw with the ordinary 


m ‘ 
The ordinary cook, though 


change, 
with her t¢ 











kitchen mids, and I engaged two educated girls who knew nothing 
of cooking to work under my dormest ience mistress in the 
kitchen. I promised them £25 the first year and £30 the second 
on the understanding that they were to st two years if satis- 
factory ; if not. they would be dismissed. We did dismiss cone ab 
Christmas, 1923, as we found she would never become a good cook, 
and Lengaged ancther girlof nineteen. ‘These two are now managing 
the kitchen alone and cooking for about 90-100 persons beautifully. 
They have a man for ulery work wl rubs the | hen every 
day, but they have learnt n to do that, and did it for me 
time. 

The elder one is due to leavein May, but isstaying untiUhr is 
at any rate at £45 a year. I do not know what will happen after 
( ristmas, but at any rat there will be two extremely compctent 
young women ready for pest f responsibility, and I shall have 
com off extremely well. 

They have always come } t} lin room to 1 her r 
they chose. but often they have been mu busy. The} ro 
a bedroom and have a g re in it, but I have not heen able to 
give them a sitting-room. Li have bee absolt ly | lid 


in the way they have put ap with discomtorts, &c., Which I ¢ yuld 


not prevent. 


Now I have some of my own pupils wanting to become 
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‘domestics, some who will have had a training while pupils here 
in that department, and one or two who have got to matriculaticn 
standard and want to begin straight away here at schocl. 1 am 
starting a new house in May, and if i can manage it the housemaids 
will be educated girls. It is no doubt easier to arrange these things 
in a school than elsewhere, but I cannot tel! you the interest these 
two girls take in their work and how well they do it.” 


THE ROYALTY OWNERS 
WAGES 
{To the Editor of the Seversror.] 
In a postseript to his last letter “I. L. P.” alluded 
to the lack of alacrity with which the miner hews his ton— 
or 17 ewt.—-of coal per shift, knowing that his energy is in 
part serving to enrich the royalty owner. Mining royalties 
may or may not be defensible as a form: of property, but 
what surely is indefensible is that “I. L. P.” and the miners’ 
jeaders should present to their followers a picture which 
entirely distorts the faets. First they lead the men to 
believe that Gd. or 64d. on every ton that they get goes into 
the pocket of the royalty owner, whereas in the case of the 
big royalty owners (the only ones who matter) at least half 
this sum goes not to them but to the Treasury. 

Sceondly, if royalties were expropriated, the miner is led 
to expeet that he would be better off by 6d. on cach ton 
which he hews. Here again the leaders must know the 6d. 
would not be added to the wage of the * hewer ” or * getter,” 
but must be shared among all the many grades of men 
employed at a pit. I presume even the surface workers will 
expect their share. Let us take a pit with an annual output 
of half a million fons. The 6d. royalty will produce some- 
thing over 5,000 shillings a week fer distribution among 
the who have mere knowledge than 
myself of the number of men employed at such a pit will 
be able to say how many pence will come to the pocket of 
cach man and Ind. At all events, it will be something very 
much less than 6d. per shift. And what if the State still 
claims its yearly share of over £3,000,000 2) In view of the 
loss to revenue through the wiping out of the very heavy 
state Duties now paid by the royalty owner on succession 
to his property, the Chanecllor of the Exchequer would hardly 
be satisfied with If so, the weekly addition of, say, 
is. will prove in fact to be one of Gd. Finally, if the State 
“hould decide to buy out the royalty owner, it is unlikely 
that the whole financial burden will be placed on the shoulders 
of the taxpayer. The mining industry will be expected to 
bear its share, and in view of the proportion now allotted to 
labour in that industry, the men can hardly expect to go 


AND MINERS 


Sar, 


employees. Those 


less. 


scot free. Ht seems obvious that the abolition of the royaity 
will do nothing to improve the miners lot. Has not 
“tb. PL courave to tell him the truth ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Kasr Kent, 


EVERYDAY PSYCHOLOGY 
NURSERY 
[To the Editor of the Svecrxror.] 

Tt would be most kind of you if you would allow me to 
draw the attention of your readers to a course of lectures on 
* Everyday Psychology in the Nursery,” to be held at Carnegie 
House, 117 Piceadilly, S.\W. These lectures are organized with 
the opject of giving mothers the opportunity to hear the best 
authorities on subjects which are of vital interest to them. 

At the close of the lectures, time is always given for questions 
to be asked, and many doubtful points are thus elucidated. 
Books are also sold on all questions dealing with the * Care 
and Psychology of the Child,’ and are carefully selected, 
and chosen in order that they may be of real practical help, 
and thoroughly up te date. The first of these lectures will 
be held on February 26th, at 3.15 to 4.15, and the subsequent 
lectures will be on every following Thursday. 

The leetures and lecturers are as follows :—* The Use and 
Abuse of Suggestion with Children,” by Dr. J. R. Rees ; “ Sex 
Edueation,” by Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser; “ Diet of 
Children from Three to Seven Years,” by Dr. Eric Pritchard ; 
“ The Psychology of the First Child and the Only Child,” by 
Dr. Charles W. Hayward. The lecture on April 2nd will be 
at six several fathers have stated that they 
would very much like the opportunity of hearing Dr, Rees on 


IN THE 


Sie, 


o'clock as 


—— a 
“The Psychology of the Boy.” Tickets forthe Series of lect 


(£2, or 7s. 6d. for cach single lecture) ean be obtaing dl thr 
b - LOToOy 


me at 65 Rutland Gate.—[ am, Sir, &e., 
65 Rutland Gete, SAW. 7, Eva Ertry . 
LADY BURGHCLERE’S APPEAL 


[To the Editor of the Specrsror.| 
Sir, On January 16th you were good enough to allow me: 
appeal in your columns for the unhappy remnant of Britis 
subjects marooned in Russia. I have long ago ceased ty | 
surprised at the amazing generosity of your readers. Neyer), 
less, knowing only too well that we are in the midst of a ey, 
of lean years, [must own that the response has been one whiet 
has far surpassed my expectations, one for which I cannot 
sulliciently grateful. An appeal through the Spectator jg 
far-flung appeal, and it has been my fortunate expcrience thy: 
long weeks after my ery for help has gone forth, cheques ay 
money orders have reached me from the further ends of th 
arth. I record with equal joy and thankfulness that the sy, 
hitherto received total £484, and that it seems possible we sha 
not fall short of the £600 which it is caleu!ated should keey |i 
in these poor souls until trade revival enables the Britiy 
Colony to come effectually to their assistance. It is therefyp 
my grace after and before meat which T would beg you, Sirt 
allow me to offer to the generous donors who have held oy 
such kindly and helpful hands to our countrymen in the hoy 
of their sorest need.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WINtTFRED Burcucirre, 
P.S.— Any future contributions should be addressed to §¥ 
Maurice Bonham Carter, the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
Gordon Street, W.C.1, and marked * For British subjects iy 
Russia.” 


CRUELTY TO CILILDREN 

| To the Editor of the Svpecravor.| 
Sirn,—-Please permit a reply to the query 
Mrs. Hamilton in your issue of the 14th inst. Whenevw 
the National Society the Prevention of Cruelty t 
Children is moved to the extremity of prosecution, wh 
necessity arises it provides for the future of the child o 
behalf of whom the prosecution is instigated. With regar 
to the Warrington which you 
correspondent refers, the Society, with the co-operation o 
the Guardians, has arranged for the adoption of the littl 
victim by the local Guardians. Tin no circumstances will t! 
child be allowed to return to his brutal parents, the magis 
trate having transferred authority from the parents to thi 


raised | 


for 


terrible 


recent case, to 





Board, who will have legal authority over the child unt 
he is eighteen years of age.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Roserr J. Parr. 
(Director, National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children.) 


Victory House, Leicester Square, Loudon, W.C. 2. 


TIE 


[Vo 


EPIGRAMMATIC MIND 

the Kditer of the Specraror.| 

Sir, T would thank the reviewer of my anthology ol 
epigrams, The Soul of Wit, for his interesting remarks in you 
issue of January 31st. There are, however, two points whieh 
I should like to mention, if vou can afford me a little space. 
It was, I think, not quite fair to quote me as writing that ™ th 
seventeenth-century epigram was clumsy, cbscene and dull. 
I used those adjectives of “ the common run of seventcenth- 
century epigram,” after noticing the fact that * the seventeenth 
century produced epitaphs of astonishing beauty.” 

And, secondly, is your reviewer applying quite a fair test 
to the modern English epigrammatist ? We English are pro- 
bably too kind, as he suggests, to rival Martial in his own 
field ; but Martial’s is not the only field : why, for instance, 
leave the Greek Anthology out of account ? As Dr. Mackail 
has observed, Martial, like all the Latin epigrammatists, 
lis epigrams 
* as a rule lead up to a pointed end, sometimes a witticism, 
sometimes a verbal fancy, and are quite apart from the highet 
imaginative qualities. No good cpigram sacrifices its finet 
poctical substance to the desire of making a point.” — (Intro- 
duction to Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology.) Martial’s 


* belonged to a debased period in literature.” 
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have indeed their own excellence, but surely not the 
, and surely not the highest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. R. Hamrron. 


epigrams 
only excellence : 
9] Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 


LABOUR'S MONEY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
cir,—I have not read Mr. Richard Boeckel’s book but TI 
; I could share the optimism of your excellent review of it 
issue of Jast week. It is not easy to see how the 
Labour banks” can be sufliciently rapid to 
What, have 
the Trade Union banks which Mr. Boeckel describes done which 


wisl 
jn vour 
extension oe” 
cope with our present discontents. morcover, 
has not already been done for years past by co-operative 
societies in England and ? The United 
Trade Unionism, as in most other democratic move- 
There 


other countries 


States in bere 
ments, is about two g¢ nerations behind Great Britain. 
has been a co-operative bank in England for over fifty years, 
and the achievements here of the co-operative movement 
(with its turnover of well over one hundred millions sterling 
ner annum —a dozen times that of the largest private enterprise 
concerns) one had supposed were common knowledge. 
British co-operative run their own factories, 
housing schemes, steamships. tens of thousands of shops sup- 
plying ali the needs of life, newspapers, banks, tea plantations 
and quite recently (1924) there has been formed the First 
for small 


societies 


(Co-operative Movement Trust giving facilities 
savings and permitting its shareholders to take an interest 
in all sorts of undertakings which were formerly beyond their 
range. This Trust has already many hundreds of shareholders, 
some of whom are domestic servants and miners with holdings 


of £5 or less; incidentally, it has established connexions in 


the United States and its bankers there are onc of those referred 
to by Mr. Boeckel.—I am, Sir, &e., 

. ae 
Oxford 


Eric NDERWGCOOD 


University 


Society, Ltd.). 


(ix-President 
( 0-Opt rative 
Woldingham Chace, Surrey. 
SHANDY ON CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLES 


| To the Ediior of 


TRISTRAM 


the Sepucvravror. | 
leiter, brother Toby,’ cried 
replicd my 


Sirn.—“**ive got within a sinele 


enough, brother, 


a 


my father. “You are near 


uncle ‘in all conscience.  * Pshaw! cried my father, 

might as well be seven miles off.—* I've donc it,’ said 
my father, snapping his fingers. ‘See, my dear brother 
Toby. Now ft have mended the sense” * But you have 


marred a word, replied my Uncle Toby. My father put on 


r 
his spectacles, bit his 


lip, and tore out the leaf in a passion.” 
There is no new thing under the sun.—I am, Sir. &c., 
Krep J. Maw. 


Law Societys Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


NERLIS PORTRAIT OF  R.L.S. 
|\Vo the Editor of the Srvcravor.| 
k,—In Mr. J. A. Steuart’s 
Louis Stevenson--Man and Wriler, issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., an error cceurs on p. 233 of the second 
volume relative to the portrait of R.L.S. by Count Nerli. 
* One such visilor was Signor Nerli, the 
and 
verses.” In a 


COUNT 


recenUy-published work, Robert 


The author savs : 
Stevenson's 
the subject of a set of 
footnote he says: ** The Nerli portrait came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. J. R. Tyrell, of Sydney, who sold it to the late 
Sir Thomas Anderson Stuart.” and that ” It was recently sold 
at the Stuart sale in Sydney ~ and ~ It is now in the National 
Portrait These extracts from Mr. 
Steuart’s book are incorrect. The Nerli portrait of R.L.S. 
mentioned above was sold by the artist himself to Messrs, 
Angus and Robertson. of Sydney, some twenty-five years ago. 
It then into the 
Anderson Stuart. of the 
Widow | purchased both the portrait and the journal of the 
artist Containing the verses written by R.L.S. about Neri. 

The sf 
fe-size partrait-in dils’ signed by the artist ard sitter both, 
and is not 


artist who portrait was 


himself made 


Italian painted 


comic 


Gallery, Edinburgh.” 


passed possession of Prof. Sir Thomas 
Svdnev Universitv. from whose 


are still intmy possession. The picture is a finished 


to be confused with another in Scotland, which I 


believe to be a water-colour and much smaller reproduced as 
a frontispiece to Mr. Steuart’s second volume. 

I would be pleased if you would publish this correction, 
as I intend forwarding this portrait by Nerlito Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge during the coming year and much 
misunderstanding may through the error.—I am, 
Sir, &e., IF. A. Marcorm. 

C/o Gilmour's Bookshop, 
189a and 141 Castlereagh Street, Sydney. 


occur 


“SEX AND CIVILIZATION” 
|Vo the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sirn,—My publishers (Messrs. Kegan Paul) have called my 
attention to a shori review of my book, Sex and Civilization, 
which appeared in the Spectator on the 31st ult. 

In this notice you stating that you think 
it unfortunate * that he has not spent more time upon explain- 
ing what in fact are the necessary diiferences between male and 
worth while mentioning to you 


conchide by 


female.” I think it may be 


the reasons for this. 


In the first place, T have been unable to discover any 
* necessary differences except those of purely anatomical 
and physiological nature between male and female and, 


therefore, naturally I could not state them. 

In the second place, if such differences exist they are at 
present so overwhcimed by various artificial differences that 
it is them. Indeed, Dr. Beatrice 
Hinkle, in an excellent article on this subject some two years 
ago, pointed out that we could not hope to discover what 
were the real differences between the sexes, if any existed, 
until the present artilicial differences had been for the most 
part eliminated and until the education and environment 
of children of both sexes had been so completely placed on the 
same basis as to render any such slight differences visible. 

I trust 
Sir, &c., 

V Harley Street, London, W.1. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 

SnouLp THe Tuck-Box spe Rerormep ?—Mr. Charles EF, 
Hecht, ef the Food Education Society, 329 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W.1, writes:—The abolition of the tuck-shop is 
not within the range ef practical school politics and Dr. Camp- 
of course, enunciating the ideal system. Much 
eood might, however, be accomplished through the agency 
of a reformed tueck-box. Thus the short ration of fruit at 
the majority of schools was lamented at the First Guildhall 
School Conference in 1912, long before the discovery of vita- 
mins had given an added importance to both fruit and salad. 
Moreover the meagre allowance of fruit is largely served cooked 
No one, I am sure, would support 
~ Be 


impossible to unearth 


this explains the omission in my book.—-I am, 
PauL BousrrE.p. 


bell was. 


with far too much sugar. 
with more enthusiasm than Dr. Campbell himself the 
formation ” of the tuck-box so as to contain apples and other 

to the welfare of the teeth and 
schools already restrict them in 


able 





juicy fruit so indispens 
health generally. A few 


this way. 


> he BL r 
POETRY 
ON A PAINTER OF FAMOUS BEAUTIES 
AND HIS WIFE 
I. 
Here Pocbe lies : who all her virtuous life 
Never knew jealousy, though Colin’s wife. 
il. 
Here Colin lics: of equal virtue he, 
Who never gave her cause for jealousy. 
Grorcre Rostrevor HAMILTon, 
RESULT OF MODERN LIFE 
A mon crept out of town, 
liagenrd and pale and broken down; 


And ict a maid in the countryside 
Who smilcd so kirdly that he died. 


J. D. 


A SAD 


London 


NEWT:L 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE 


[Copyaicur IN THE UNrrep Srates or 
New York Times.| 


AMERICA BY THE 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare. Edited from the Quarto of 1609, 
with Introduction and Notes by Professor TT. CG. Tucker. 
(Cambridge University Press. Macmillan and Co. i7s. Gd. net.) 


Yo my mind this is by far the best book that has been 
written the sonnets. It is not learned and 
authoritative from the point of view of history and the 
text, but is written with an admirable good 
feeling and good sense. One seems to be listening to an 
able doctor of medicine talking about a patient of genius 
supposed by some people to have gone off his head and 
shown signs of inteilectual and moral depraviiy. if not 
worse, in his behaviour. The doctor by his wiser diagnosis 
shows how false has been the gossip and the common talk, 
and what a perfectly easy way there is out of the labyrinth 
of vituperation and suspicion if you will only see things as 
they are, that is, without prejudice and fear, and 
sympathy of comprehension. Ile does not try to make a 
saint of the patient whose condition he is discussing, but 
he very properly will not listen to the * devil-incarnate ” 
view, or the “dammable hypocrite” view, or, again, to 
the eynic’s view, that after all the buik of our supposed 
great and noble and virtuous persons are rather below than 
above the average in the matter of conduct. 

I confess that what I admire most in the thousand and one 
things that have been written about the sonnets in times past 
is the Preface by Benson, Shakespeare's first critical editor, 
the man who in the times of Charles the First wrote a 
preface to his edition of the sonnets. ‘In that preface he in 
effect tells us that the notable thing about the sonnets is 
their great clearness and perspicuity. Here are his actual 
words on the sonnets : 


on only 


mixture of 


with the 


* In your perusal, you shall find them serene, clear aid 
elegantly plain, such gentle sirains as shall recreate and nol 
perplex your brain, no intricale or cloudy stuff to puzzle intellect, 
but perfect eloquence ; such as will raise your admiration to 
his praise.” 

(Benson's Preface to his Edition of the Sonnets, 1640.) 

This admirable criticism, made only some twenty-five years 
after Shakespeare's death, was without doubt an entirely 
sincere description. Yet —such is the Irony of Destiny— 
men have ever since been perplexing their brains and puzzling 
their intellects with what they hold to be “the intricate 
and cloudy stuff~ of the sonnets. Which is the true view ? 
For myself, I put my money on Benson's horse in the Sonnets 
Welter Stakes. Perhaps the editor of the reprint went too 
far ; but L am quite sure that his is the right point of view 
from which to start reading the sonnets. 

Mr. Tucker, the able editor of the volume before me, applies 
to the sonnets—-1 will not say common-sense metheds, because 
common sense is apt to connote a certain dullness of mind 
and lack of sensitiveness—but methods which 
forced or devious. He has a fine literary sense and a great 
deal of human feeling ; but he does not, to use the colloquial 
phrase, look cut for trouble, nor let his mind be clouded by 
suspicion. He lets the wind of poetry fill his sails and carry 
him along, and is not always glaring at the horizon and 
prophesying that a dark cloud will soon envelop him and 
He wiil not make heavy weather of it when 


are 


never 


his author. 


the sun is shining. At the same time, though he refuses 
the tragic view, he is always serious, and examines fairly 
any theory which is not purely fantastic. 

Upon the great problem whether the sonnets are auto- 


biographical there will be endless dispute. For myself, 
1 incline to the belief that there was an autobiographical 

amework—an excuse for all the Pembroke sonnets 
and for many of the others, but that this excuse, though 
it gave a certain send-off to the poems, by no means con- 
trolled or confined their development. A poet must have a 


theme, or a text if you will; but the preacher in verse does 

not stick very closely to it. 

the poet is also a dramatist. 
But a poet, whether dramatist, or ciegist, or sonatecr, 


This is specially the case when 


———— 
—_— 


or whatever he may be, is in the last resort always offer 
us criticisms of life. H{[e may start with a compliment . 
his friend. but very soon, unless he is of the Mechanjy 
kind, he is shooting at far bigger game. Passion in = 
widest sense is the motive power of the poct; jy A 
passion is all-embracing. It imeludes his tcchnique, that i 
nis words and phrases, his rhythms and his metres. ]t inch 
his thoughts, his philosophy, his view of life and history. and 
of course, his view of human relations of all kinds, and. aos 
poignant of all, his sense of love, beauty and the harmonies 
of existence. ‘ enjoys 
and consumes his enjoyment in all places and at all times 
Ile illustrates in every word he uses that art does not jip, 
except through passion. 

Let anyone who keeps this guiding thought in his brain 
read through the sonnets. He will, I am sure, fee} that 
Shakespeare is all the time exulting in his artistry. He my 
have had Pegasus saddied merely to deliver a mesggage , 
devotion to his dear friend, Lord Pembroke ; but onee tj 
poet is in the saddle he and his horse, cost them what jt 
will, must have a good gallop through the fields of air, 
is the poct’s gift to take a smail or very simple emotio, 
and by his inspiration raise it to the nth degree of magnitud 

And here I ought to say that in this respect I seem { 
differ from Mr. Tucker. I take the view that Shakespear 
was out to please himself, and also, of course, his reader 
and that in the sonnets particularly a display of his glorioy: 
powers. a display which delighted himself as well ag pj 
public —was the main object. Mr. Tucker thinks, however 
that “the implied situations are often too peculiar, ap 
the expression often takes for granted too intimate 
understanding of special circumstances, for us to beliey 
that a poet who was merely ambitious to exhibit his power 
would have written in so indirect and almost cryptic 
manner.” That. of course, may be true in fact, but I cannot 
admit that it is true as a general principle. 
and strange situations just give the opportuniiy desired } 
the poet to show his powers. Splendid subtletics want subt 
pegs, and when they do not exist a poet can easily imagin 
them. ‘Take the case of the Jesuit Casuisis and the mar. 
vellous situations which they weave in their A B C eases 
Nobody supposes that because they are so intimate and s 
intricate, and often so amazingiy horrible, that therefor 
they must be true to life, or personally known to or experienced 
by the Casuist who argues upon them. That is a ven 
restricted view of the human imagination. Ft is muc 
easier for a man of imagination to invent plots than to g 
them out of the records of the law courts. 

IT should mention here, however, that in a very remarkab! 
series of ten possible arguiments, which he gives againsi th 
autobiographical interpretation, Mr. Tucker 
following : 

* (8). The special headings in the 1640 edition indicat 
at least by Benson and most probably by those who 
of the sonnets, the poems were felt to be of a general 
and sporadic in production.” 


He suffers, and possesses his suffering, 


ar 


Strange storie 


includes th 


apy 
! say ditto to Mr. Benson, the Caroline editor ; but. at i 
same time, I do not think that his view in the least negat! 
autobiographical view-—provided that th 
is not pushed too far, or rather, is limited, as it were, to th 
inspiration of the sonnet, and provided also that it allows 
that the poem may travel far beyond autobiographical exper 
ence in its final developments. 

But perhaps [ had better try to restate my conclusions 
If f may be allowed to do so, t will do it by putting forwar 
certain things that ought to be borne in mind while readin 
the sonnets >— 


argunun 


(1) Shakespeare was a poct, first, last, and all the time. 

(2) The sonnets are dramatic exercises, criticisms of li! 
conveyed in the speeches of counsel—a counsel who was th 
common advocate of all conditions of men, and who therefor 
saw life from every angle, and saw it without being frightencé 
or put off, or brutaliaed, or disgusted, or corrupted, or even 
depressed by what he saw. 

(3) If you are a poet, you must write about somebody, ane 
also as somebody. No subject, no poem. 

(4) The sonnet was the most popular way of writing int’ 
mate verse in the particular years in which Shakespeare's 
sonnets were written. Readers between 1590 and 1610 took 
scnnets as trout take the May-fly, 
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5) Personal sonnets probably had the kind of attraction 
ip Shake speare that miniatures sometimes have forthe wielders 
1t big prushes. or the attraction which. makes conjurers 
vefer to do their tricks with two collar-studs and a halfpenny 
‘stead of with a paraphernalia of mechanical devices. 


g) If there was a scandal in regard to the sonnets, Ben 
Jonson, Who ioved scandal, would have poured it into the 
ears of Drummond of Hawthornden. His 
ow that he was particularly fond of handling this kind of 


satirical poems 
yecusation.. 

(7) Again. if Shakespeare’s predilections were of the kind 
ghich are alleged, James the First. with his known proclivities, 
yould probably have veen defended by Shakespeare after 
je manner in which he defends Elizabeth. But Shakespeare 
aa very marked way does not play the advocate for James 
the First. 

(8) People in the days of Hlizabeth, 
garded friendship in a perfectly different way from that in 


rightly or wrongly, 
yhich we Tegard it now. ‘They considered that love, though 
“love without appetite,” 
members of the same sex, and in so sublimated and high a 


might exist and did exist between 
degree that it became even greater and more worthy than the 
lave“ twixt sex dividual.” Love friendship was thus raised to 
in heroic height. It was, however. most strictly differenti- 
ated. as we see from satirists like Ben Jonson, from animalism 
and lust. 

test 


Shakespeare as he 


The sonneis remain some of the gres 





One word more. 
and most inspiring things in literature. 
wandered through life 
pays. Thorpe (T. T.) gathered up the sonnets and strung 
them together for us editors of First Folio 
vathered up the plays. In both cases the theory spinners 
and the critics must remember that 
than to design, and that we must 
in the dark ri for the black eat 
would never put a prohibition upon any 


literary or scientific, I Search. 


threw off sonnets just as he threw off 
the 


. + 
just as tne 


we owe more to accident 





not look too narrowly 


om which is not there. I 
sort of enquiry, 
gal or political. investigation, 
study are a prerogative of the human spirit, to deny which 
is a crime. 

the b 


to me to be by sympathy, by 


When it comes to Shakespeare, ifer way in estimating 


and undersianding him seems 


nadering oneself sensitive to the Shakespearean mode of 


attack, and, above all, by assuming and acting upon the 
assumption of Shakespeare’s universality of understanding. 
setve as a much better guide than trying to discover 
best 


r that a poet is least personal 


That will 


autobiographical in Shakespeare's things. 


something 
Itis a fairly safe rule to rememb« 


ey ae ions 
when he is most potgnant. J. Sr. Lon Srracury. 


THIS WEEKS BOOKS 


Turre is nothing of exceptional importance among the books 
we have received this week. Mr. Bertram Newman has 
written a very clear and temperate study of Cardinal Nexman 
(Bell). Kven when Newman was an Evangelical under- 
graduate, one of the secretaries of the ~ Oxford Auxiliary 
Bible Society,” and in the habit of using * lippant language 
about the Fathers,” he disliked exceedingly the fervour 
ind obtrusiveness of Evangelical thought and language. 


To one of the Society’s pamphlets he proposed two hundred 
iml his connexion with the Society 





and fifty amendments, 








tame to an end. Though he was of a gentle and feminine 
nature himscif. he was all his life involved in controversy 
id he conducted his quarrels with a gusto which would 
seem almost brutal to us now. ‘* Do you know what ruined 
that man ? Cardinal Manning said of him. Temper, 
temp But Cardinal Manning probably took his lack of 
diploma and church statesmanship for temper. The 
records of antagonism between Manning snd Newman are 
half iluminating and half distasteful. We take an awful olee 
ing the two Christians meeting each other in attempts 
t neiliation and parting with the assurance that each 
WU say prayers for the increase of charity in the other. 
* 2 * * 
_ Seience,”” said Newman, * gives us the grounds or premises 
irom Ww igious truths can be inferred, but it does not 











ees 


set about inferring them. much less does it reach the inference. 
We have to take its facts, and to give them a meaning, and 
to draw our own conclusion from them.” In a very closely 
reasoned but easily intelligible pamphlet, The Ideal Aim of 
Physical University Press), 
E. W. argues the independerce of science: it is 
the duty of science to describe phenomena, not interpret 
them, he thinks : 
not utility. 
dependent 
wish 


Science (Cambridge Professor 


Hobson 
to 
the impulse to scientific research is curiosity, 
even description is 
upon preconception, upon the choice of what 


i 
is not thoroughly discussed ; but this is a 


The question of how fat 


you to see, 
stimulating book and it contains, incidentally, a lucid state- 
ment of the Eipstein theory. Mr. W. F. F. Shearcroft 
recounts The Story of the Atom simply and without equations 
or technical terms for the general reader (Benn). 
~ oo co oF 

Mrs. Arnold 
* his habits, outlook, and home life ~ (Philpot), and pleasantly 
In 
exemplary that we are scarcely conscious of having learned 
anything about Mr. Bernett. The facts that remain most 
in our that the manuscript of The Old Wives’ 
Tale was written throughout in printed letters and that the 
dog was taught not to bark even at tramps during the hours 
We are given an impression 


sennett has written a study of Arnold Bennett, 


surprises us by her reticence. this respect she is so 


minds are 


when Mr. Bennett was at work. 
of strong and controlled energy and of sedulous efficiency. 
The book is neither good nor bad : it was hardly worth writing, 
It is certainly better than the opening 
‘Shall I ever forget the day 1 


but no harm is done. 
sentence would suggest : 


met him?” 
* 4: ae *k 


M. Jules Lemaitre is the wonder and admiration of most 
of our older dramatic critics. He was one of the first impres- 


sionist critics: he wrote, that is to say, straight from his 





reactions to the plays he saw, not bothering io stabilize 
his judgmer to erect critical standards, or to make his 
mind seem grander or profounder than it was. It was a 


method of criticism which produced a liberation in many 


minds and cleared away much fog; it was obviously, too, 
fitte«l 


pomposities and hypocrisie 


a method supremely for journalism. It prevented 





it left the writer free to display 


his own temperament and his general attitudes and opinions. 


i 





and formal virtues were no longer 
in 


Nothing became irrelevant, 


Since dramatic criticism our 


demanded. newspapers 
and journals owes so much to impressionism, it is valuable 
to have a selection from M. Lemaitire’s Theatrical Impressions 
Mr. 


There are failings 


published in English (Jenkins). The translation is by 


Frederic Whyte, and it ts « xquisitely done. 


in the method, of course. It will not allow any seriousness, 
any universality of application, any help towards a final 
judgment, any coherency of standards. English readers 
will probably turn most to the essay on Hamlet, and will 


be surprised both by the delicacy of M. Lemaitre’s mind, 
the occasional inability of Frenchmen to comprehend 
at all. “ When the Ghost re: for the 


third or fourth time, Hamlet, who a moment ago was listening 


and bs 


Shakespeare ppears 


upon his knees, cails out ‘Well said, cld mole!” The 
exclamation is surprising enough —is it terror that evokes 
it? Is Hamlet aiready beginning to lose his head ? Or is 
i. anxiety to maintain his coolness in front of his conypanions, 
and not to let them see he is nervous, that prompts this 
unseemly jest? I do not know. But in any case, I feel 
that there can be but one way of uttering this * old mole.’ 
It must be given with an unthinking roughness in which 
one is conscious of a tremendous effort And yet there 
have been cases of deathbed jesting in brance surely they 


know that exhilarating sanity and ease of humour even in 
the midmost of terror. 
* fs & 
A whole host of new books are published in Messrs. Dent's 
series, The HKine’s Treasuries of Literaiu Mest of them 





red classics 
1ost interesting reprints are Trelawny’s The 
aroline Dale Snedeker’s 


Trelawny was one of the m 


are well-remerb Goldsnuth, Arnold, Shakespeare. 
The tw in 
of ay 


the Story of an Athenian Boy. 


\ 
I Adven- 


Son, and ¢ 





ures oungel 


st 


audacious and imagnificent of men: and if he lied, he lied 
well, Caroline Dale Snedeker’s romance is an attempt to 
recreate in simple and vivid scenes the life of Creece in the 


classica 


age, 
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NEWS OF THE SECOND 

1 s wre rye Y 

COMPETITION 
A CORRESPONDENT has suggested that many 
be pleased if we printed a handful of entries, 
indifferent, and attached no comment to 
readers could then see how the general run 
treated the subject, could have an opportunity for satisfying 
their private tastes, and could sit in judgment upon the 


readers would 
eood, bad, and 
them at all: 
of competitors 


judge. His complaint against the selectors was that he 
considered them highbrow. It is that * indiiferent” that 


rather terrifies us: he can have no idea of the devastating 
thoroughness with which entries are sometimes indifferent. 
But his plea for a wider and less severe selection is per- 
suasive. This week we are printing a few entries without 
any comment upon their merits. award will be 
announced in next week’s Spectator. 


Tine 


EPITAPHS UPON AUSTRALOPIPHECUS AFRICANUS. 
[The skull of the man-like ape discovered by Professor Dart at 
Taungs in South Africa. | 
** Here lies a man, who was an ape. 
Nature, grown weary of his shape, 
conceived and carried out the plan 
by which the ape is now the man.” 
HempBpuere 


WoLre. 


“ Pinions and snowy robes are not for him, 
This carly suppliant for Heaven's grace, 
Yet in celestial balls his spirit dim 
Has doubtless found a hurnable task and place 
1 Whence he may wondering peer and see fulfitled 
What he had vaguely dreamed and dumbly willed.” 
CG. T. Reip. 
“Neath earth and rocks in this wild place 
Lie shapely limbs and comely face 
Safe from annoy. 
For how couldst thou in life’s grim race 
*‘Gainst apes so fierce maintain a place, 
Untimely Boy *” 
Miciant 
* Here snarling died a beast, the first to find 
That God brute-bound was stirring in his mind. 
Philosophers the wide world over brood 
Upon his living aims, his dying mood. 
Dim distant Fate his destiny still shapes, 
Forbear of Christendom and heir of Apes.” 
DOUGLAS 


MILLs, 


,00T, 


“* Here lies our Village Idiot, dead,’ they say. 
His fame shall come on disinterment day.” 
* Here lies—-as most Ethnologists think 
all that remains of the Missing Link 
A fossilized African Anthropoid Ape, 
whose skull was of dolichocephalous shape, 
His kinsmen noticed with terrified eyes, 
that he stood up straight and gazed at the skies. 
Precocious Genius is ever a bore 
so they did him in at the Age of Four. 
Over thy brainpan let Scientists gape ! 
Peace to thy spirit, poor Super-Ape !”’ 
G. Heatuer 
* Nameless you lived and fought ; without a name 
You still were when you severed earthly fetiors. 
So DART with justice spreads abroad your name 
In all the pomp of five and twenty letters.” 


Mason. 


* Mysteriously it stands alone, 
Its bones now form Contention’s bone.’ 
Coa. 

“Thou strange Resembler to our Hemais Kind, 

Thou Agitator of the curious Min<d ! 

Whose skull makes vain philosophers opin 

That they can read Life's Riddle, and to ban 

That Ancient Word. that Ovacle Divin 

‘In His own linage Cod created Man.” 


C. Eaxust Procror., 
“We know thou didst uprightiy walk 
And not indulge in idle talk : 
iexeelling much the Chimpanzee, 
With brain still not too big for thee : 
If likeness thou didst hear to us, 
In what, Australopithecus 7” 
G. LV. N 
* Here, under a glass case, lie 
AUSTRALOPITHECUS APRICAN 
Obscure in life, still more obscure in death, 
At the last, no doubt, he asked only for pea: 
But Fame has searched him out, 
And now the faithful among his descendant 
Will argue hotly above his head. 
Poor VAUNGs, 
Whose gift was the inability to talk.” 
H. V. YorxKe. 


—— 
THE PIT OF DESPAIR, 

The Thread of Ariadne. By Adrian Stokes. (Kegan py) 

o™“ a 


6s. net.) 


Wuekn seepiicism has gone its full journey, when it ‘ 
truth to be a liar,” it finds itself at the beeinnine 
trembles on the verge of belicf. 


* doubts 
again : j 
There was 2 school of Philo. 
sophy in Greece which held, if IT remember rightly, that nothi ; 
is true ; that if anything were true, it could not be known : me 
that if anything true were known, it could not be 
cated. That posilion was refined upon 
sceptical in the course of controversy. “ I know nothing fy 
certain,” the best dialecticians asserted, * nor do | kno 
even this for certain that | know nothing for certain.” By 
it was necessary for them to go on living, and even to exyp 
opinions for their daily bread. they aflirmed that this suspens 
of judgment induced a true fecling of apathetic bliss and typ. 
quillity which was the highest good for mankind. And th 
burked the descent into the blackest depths of scepticisr, 
There is nothing wrong or blasphemous in the passag 


communi. 


and made mp 


through utter scepticism. The stupidity of many who ej 
themselves sceptics comes only because they do not go fy 
enough. “ Prove all things ” St. Pauli admonished us: py 
they hait on the way, and put a taboo upon the examinatiy 
of half their opinions. They doubt the existence of Gog 
without doubting the existence of the universe : they doubt 
the existence of the universe without doubting the existeng of 
themselves. And the most laughable of them refuse to beli 
in Virtue and accept the reality of vice; o: 
speciously, reject the idea of 
allegiance to the idea of progress. 

Then what is that lowest depth of scepticism ? 
profound as to be unnameable : it is a thousand miles below 
those jesters of Greece. Tf a man has in tnith doubted his 
own worth and his own capaciiics even for doubt and his oy 
being, if he has stood naked before himself and question 
whether he existed, if there is no remnant of 


2 little mor 


an absolute good. but confes 


his inborn ar 
inbred opinions unassautted.if he has no taboos, no inhibition 
no lazy beliefs left to him, then he is at last free to belie 
rationally as well as emotionally. But that self-stripping in 
scepticism appears so bitter that few can approach it. 
The most usual subterfuge is to say, prematurely, “I will 
believe, but I will believe as little as I find convenient. Cer 
things must be taken for granted in order to go on living. and 





{ will iake them for granted as I come across them.” A stup 
position. Why, to begin with, why under the circumstance 
go on living? Tt cannot be done honestly. But the chid 


fallacy rests in this: that the body of truth may resid 
exactly the proportion of belief that such a man refuses | 
examine. Exactly the position which he regards as extr 
And hi 
shutting himself off from any intercourse with truth. 


Bit 
will cither die of inanition, finding nothing at 


vagant and not capable of proof may be truc. 
the man who faces his naked soul in utter seepticisn 
all to provok 
him or steer him through life : or he will see ihat he has shed 
all false beliefs, all possible questionings, and that he is lef 


absolutely without an item ef doubt in his mind. The tru 
will be what in him remains behind after the assault of reas 
and that will be constant, energetic and inalienable. Wi 
refniation can there be to a man who has aiveady refuted tl 


If afterwards he 
» discomfit him with 


whole of his opinions ? believes in God, an 


arguments ? Fie has urs 


4 ‘ 
you gome t 


them all himscli: and his God is not your God. 


The value of Mr. Stokes’s book is mainly in the degre 
scepticisia which he has reached, aod the proof that he has not 
vet reached the ground of his nature and the absolute clarit 
of thought is in the fact thet still, while professing cesiasy. 


| 


at achievement) 


yemains seeptical. has discovered for hitself (when a 


said. a gr 


the pesition of Pyrrhonie s 





ticism: : lic forniuiates it for himsclf almest as it was formu- 
lated over iwo thousand vears ago. ** Nothing is completel 


asserts, “ ipeluding this remark.’ But he is nots 


true,” he 


sure of himself that he can afford to speak words that will b 
misunderstood ; he never speaks in the accents of belief i 

fear the reader will wrongly imagine that Mr. Stokes means 
the sume as he docs himself. 


Liis merit is to have shown, diversely and thoughtfully, the 


progress of sec pric ism. 


For, to put the case shortly, if you 


stop ul any stage ef doubt, that stage is no longer sceptical ; 
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rcames & false belief. It is necessary to doubt more and 
“owe deeper and deeper, until, if everything is doubted, the 
impetus of scepticism will pull you round into belief 
rough knowledge, and that chain of scepticism remains only 
. q dialectical instrument ready to hand for the exposure of 
neresies. In form The Thread of Ariadne is an account of the 
wilderments and contradictions and despairs through which 
eauthor passed bclore he found peace of mind and certainty 
of value (or “ mexning,” he terms it) in everyday life. His 
“pases are his own; for he made the journey almost without 
sp from orthodox philosophers. But they are conerete and 
and it does not need much trouble to translate 


more, 


vers 


hro« 
driking parases. 





iis first difficuity is to explain the grip uponall men of ~The 
amon Heritage.’ We talk in words which other men have 
le for us : We accept as satisfactory for ourselves the ideas 


dthe problems which have been suggested to us. We divide 


tween good and bad, life and death, being and nothing, and 


nder a genera! hypnotism accept these divisions as valid in 
mselves. It is impossible for us, while we remain in this 


tate, to accomplish a single act of understanding : for we are 


t among platituct s which are not created by ourselves, and 


tis only by neglect of them, ov exorcism, that we can resolve 


And here he touches upon the root of what he tries to 
rt. No one idea exists at all except as a complement to 






intithesis. Good is only good by its relation to the bad. 


tis the iwo antitheses tegether and indistinguishable which 
the reality behind the distinction: one by one they are 


se. This divine levelling of qualities, far from preventing 


sfrom knowing where we are, is the only means by which we 


to be sane, t »¥ choose between or 


fr 


il 


iD 


vl 


in prope rly see where we are ; and in order to be virtuous, 
od and evil, we must be free 
om any artificinl or platiiudinous distinction between good 
id evil. 


It is for this reason that Mir. Stokes exclaims, * You have 


inciples or you have not, you have ideals or you have not ; 
it I neither have nor have not. and that intensely.” He 


touches here upon a problem which is definitely philosophical : 


problem which every philosopher has solved for himself and 


has implicitly stated. Mr. Stokes makes no acknowledgments 


his forbears: but the plain fact that he has found and 


lucidated the problem for himself ensures that he brings a new 


e\ 


dle of approach to it. ‘The book is consequently one which 
ery complacent or superstitious man could study with 


advantage. It might shock him into doubting his reason. 


Bi 


it we must wait with interest before we judge Mr. Stokes’s 


quality until he rises to the problems of his new ethie, and 


vond the mere facts of his journey through scepticism. If 
lv he would state, here and there, with the old Platonic 


virtue of courage. the new positive dogmas, the new conquests 


0 


thought, which he feels himself to have attained, we should 
more opportunity for observing how solid and helpful 


his philosophy proves itself. For the peril of mysticism, the 


ril of the bliss of scepticism, is that it may be useless, 


thoug] here j » ai . ine its 
gh th is no disproving it truth. Aran Porter. 
V1 . a ‘Uh P 
JOLIN STI ARI MILL 
Autobiography of J. S. Mill. (Columbian University Press. 
Autobiography of J. S. Mill. (World's Classics. 2s.) 
By iv people the autobiography of John Stuart Mill is 
lered a dry, uninteresting book, the natural product 
amind that had been warped and dehumanized by an 
extraordinary education. But it might be retorted that this 
Is nelural attitude of minds that have not becn “* warped 
l dchumanized.” that is to say. intensively cultivated and 
lined for a definite end : the strengthening of the reason- 


ume 


spl 


i 


facul ft is true that the book is entirety different 


m most other examples of thi élass of literature in that 
is the istory of the progress of a mind, not a nerration of 
vsical events and adventures; the relation ef the birth, 
i life. and death of theories, not a story, usual or unusual 

idinary human contacts. “Moving accidents by flood 


1 field“ we are not given: but surely the conflict of « fine 


rit with the ideas, the truths and fallacies of his tinie must 


always be as important to civilized beings as the struggles of 


lives 


on a less exalted plane. 


Such an autobiography as this, we may say, is the exact 
opposite to such a book as the Memoirs of Casanova; and 
though there is little doubt that to the average mortal the 
history of a Casanova will be more interesting than that of a 
John Stuart Mill, it is indisputable which life was the more 
important to the human race. * He held as high as any man 
the lamp of reason, and it burned the more brightly because 
he lived.” The lamp of reason is at least as valuable as the 
lamp of love, and not nearly so often lit. And if the use of our 
reason is the be-all and the end-all of our existence, if the 
evolution of mind is, as we pretend it is, the last triumph of 
the life-force, it is pertinent to inquire whether it would not be 
better for mankind if a few more children were given an educa- 
tion on similar lines to that of this man of reason. 

It is not suggested that every mind would stand the strain 
of such a fierce education as that of Mills: but it is not 
impossible that a vast improvement in the general nientality 
would soon be effected if our methods of education were more 
like those on which he was brought up. How invaluable it 
would be if, as Mill was, most of us from the time we were 
children were made to give a résumé of every book we read, 
of every lesson we were supposed to have learnt- if we were 
constantly trained to cultivate precision of thought, and to 
abhor vagueness and inaccuracy in anything—if we were 
made to detect the fatlacies in a specious argument, rather than 
to stutter forth our own, or somebody else's ideas in refutation. 
It is terrible to think what would happen to our most popular 
orators and writers were such a reformation to occur. But 
they need not tremble yet awhile. Common sense, we know, 
is always esoteric, and the age of reason is still far away. 
* Man,” as Osear Wilde remarks somewhere, “ may be defined 
as a rational animal who always becomes ill-tempered when 
called upon to act in accordance with the dictates of reason.” 

Yet a great and continual increase in the cultivation of the 
mental faculties of modern peoples seems to be the chief 
means of solving the problem of a civilization that is rapidly 
getting out of the control of its makers. lor however great a 
civilization becomes, and however long it lasts, it is certain 
that the men who are born into it do not in any way reach to 
that point of civilization by hereditary incorporation. Men 
still remain savages beneath their refinement; and in an 
education such as that Mill received we seem to have the 
necessary technique which will make us capable of creating 
a real civilization. Unless, as Mill remarks, “we learn to 
Jabour and combine for generous, or at all events, for public 
and social purposes, and not, as hitherto, solely for narrowly 
interested ones,” it is possible that the power we are now 
able to wield over the forces of nature will destroy us. 

The ideas and ideals, then, of a thinker such as J. S. Mill 
still cannot fail to interest all who desire the progress of 
humanity to the earthly paradise that the resources of science 
seem capable of making for us. Besides, the man himself is 
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Advertiser's Announcement. 





£665 a Year for Life for 


YOU—from Age 55. 


Or-—if you prefe: it—a Cheque for £7,568. 
Your life, meantime, insured for £5,000. 





Don't let 55 find you still under the necessity of work- 
Adopt this plan now and make sure that your later 


ing. 
years will be free from financial care. 


£665 a year for life is something to look forward to. 
It will make you independent just at a time when the daily 
burden 


routine of business becomes irksome. With the 





| 


| 


of making a living cast off, and leisure, amusement, and | 


travel taking the place of work, 55 will find you a happy, 


contented man—happier, possibly, than you have ever 
been. 

The plan is very simple. Each year, for a fixed 
number of years, you deposit an agreed upon amount 
with the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. These 


deposits accumulate, and to them are added profits which 
profit makers for you. 


also accumulate and become 


Then when you are 55—if that is the age agreed upon- 


you will receive from the Company the full amount of 
No taxes are 
Also you get a handsome rebate 
Assuming the present 
£600 
If you find you | 
numerous advan- 
and should illness or 


the policy plus these considerable profits. 
paid on these profits. 
on Income Tax on every deposit. 
rate, you will save in Income Tax 

during the term of this £5,000 policy. 
cannot keep up the deposits, there are 
tageous options at your disposal, 


alone over 


accident permanently prevent you from following any 
gainful occupation a monthly sum of £50 will be paid 


to you until the capital amount becomes duc 
will not be called upon to pay another deposit. 
Then there is the £5,000 Insurance. 
the protection immediately you make th 
so that if anything happens to you they 
tor. 


and you 


it; 


deposit vou make is immediately credited to the insurance 


value of the policy. 


This plan of Investment-Insurance can be adopted at 
The man with a small 
for 


any age and for any amount. 
income need not hesitate because he cannot arrange 
so great a sum as the one mentioned. 


The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), 
which makes this opportunity for you, has assets of over 


'£50,000,000 under strict Government supervision, 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and 
the approximate amount you can deposit yearly, 
and, without any obligation on your part, we will teil 
you exactly how you can apply this ideal Plan of 


Investment- Insurance to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (General 
Victoria 


2. 


Manager), 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Embankment (near Temple Station), , London, W. c. 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lid. | 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ABLISHED 1880. 
Paid ee -. Yen 


EST 
Capital Subseribed and Fully 
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‘Living Poems.” 


LoONGE =LLOW loved children : saw them w _ a p 
described them in a poet’s phrase. He te 
“ Ye are better than all the ballads. 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 





et’s eye: 
once ; 








What kind of children was he thinking a Surely he was thigl 
ing of the normal child—of strong and vigorous boys and oir 
sturdy of Jin ib, spark ling of eye, full of fun, brimming over wit 
vitality. ankind is debtor to all such little ones. ‘They mot. 
the work i hb wighter, better, happier They make hard’ he 

| tender, and kindly hearts more tender still. They are the in. 
fantile apostles of purity, Without speaking, they te 
simplicity and trustfulness. They irradiate joy. Without then 
the world would be infinitely the poorer. 

Such childre: 1 are in the great majority—and because of hn 
their parents’ hearts are glad. Because of them the earth js 
sown with humzn flowers and kept fresh and sweet and verdap 
But there is a great minority, a vast unnumbered mpany a 
those who, from their very birth, are shut out from ‘th 

i children’s rightful inheritance. They come crippled into th 






1 


world with crooked legs too weak to carry even their st 


bhodics—or with arms distorted and deformed. No syn vathe re 
j; eye can lock upon them without flashing a message of anguish 
and herror to the heart. Because th: t is so we . ) at on this 
| page, agonise you with a picture of such a child, hideous in i 


deformity. We show you, rather, a picture of a hit if as children 


ought to be. 





The Royal National Orthopedic Hospital, of Great Portland 
Street, London, with its Country Branch at Brockley Hill, Sta 
more, has long worked wonders, one alinost said miracles, amony 

| and upon such children. They enter its wards in what, to the 
ordinary layman, seems a hopeless Soeenien. They leave those 


Your family has | 
first depos 
are provided 
It is an increasing provision, because half of every 





Reserve Fund es as a os Yen 77,500,000 | 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Baitay be Rom! 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, Caleutta, Changchun, Dai:sen (Dalny 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu. Ho 
Kong, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, 


Osaka, Pekin, | 


Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newehwang, New York, 
i Shang 


Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, s 
Shimonoscki, Sourabaya, Tientsin, 
Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock. 

The receives for collection Bills of FE: 
issucs and Telegraphic Transfers aad Letters of Credit 
and elsewhere, and transaets General 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates 
application. 


Singapore, Sydney, 

lank 
Drafts 
above pli 
Business. 
obtained on 


buys and 


wes 


to 


K. YANO, London 
7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


London Office, 


Manager. 





Tokyo, 


change, 


on 


Banking 


be 













wards with crooked limbs made straight, with frail bodies mad 
strong. With those straightened limbs and strengthened bodie 
there 1s no reason why they should not grow up into thoroughh 
iseful citizenship. Many a parents’ heart, many a heart whid 
had given up all hope, is rejoicing to-day because what has 
been accomplished upon their sons or daughters by high! 
killed surgery and nursing equally efficient. 

Rab sg Hospital, of which Prince Henry is the active and enth 

stic President, is in great and immediate need of mor 





















supporters. It is dreadtully crippled in its work by an insufiicient 
income. Again and yet again, aimost daily, it has to say “ No’ 
to some pathetic applicant, while in the background there is a 
long line of nearly one thousand deformed youngsters 
for that treatment which is able to alter all their ives 

With all the emphasis that can be employed, the readers 
Speciator are asked to come to the aid of this great Nation 
beneficient work. Suffering children are admitted from all part 
of the Empire, and even beyond its border The appeal, th 
fore. can be made, and is made, to readers in all pm ( 
world. The assured annual income is only £2,700. The 
required for the maintenance of the two Hospitals even on th 
present basis is £40,000, but more cots should be provided 
a moment’s delay. The whole of the invested capital is ] 
to the Bankers. What is te be done? ‘the answer, to a } 
large extent, lies with those who read th« lines. It lies wit 
you, personally, setgg ones 

The Right Hon. Reginald Mek« ana i he Treasurer, and all 

contributions re a to him will help to lift the burden which 


now presses so heavily upon all engage: 
The 


1 





{in this invaluabl Tk 
Phe Royal National Orthopedic 
Strect, London, W. 1. 


1s 


full postal address 
lospitaL 234 Great Portland 
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it is needful to look back 


teresting ; his personality is a rare and beautiful one. Gec 
yale J . 


in his essay, tells us that 


Brandes, . aa ; yee 
to the most sublime philosophic characters of antiquity, to 
tt 


Yarcus Aurelius and bis peers, if peers he has, to find a parallel 
arcus - 


to Mill.” 


ddarified style of his autobiography, we 


Shining through the dry, unemotional, but flexible 


! : 
ean eCasny caiscern 


all 


r kind, humane, admirabie character. Essentially 


very 


jruthful, modest, and hardworking, with scarcely a trace of 


t to the infil 


mind open to the last 
that 


» ty ; ni } 
body oF to his mind by 


Ux OL HCW 
‘ : 


Me RRS 
pedantry. and witha 
was done either to 


can find itil his 


the 


ve harm 
ideas, Wé ' 


abnormal education to wiuch he 
gas subjected. 

His education mad 
complaint can be directed against most thoughtful people. 


him, perhaps, unsociable, theugh this 


arrieca on ah 





“General society.” as Will truly says, “as now ¢ 
Rneland, is so insipid gn affair, even to tho who rake it 
what it is, that it is kept up fer sny reason othe " 


the pleasure it affords.” But it certainly made him reasonable 
toa very high degree, and though a purely reasonal le being 
little 


a dangerous 


is far from being suggested as an ideal, a more reason 


in this world of ours would not b« thing. tunis 


theories are now Outmoded ; it Is his attitude to life that will 
alwavs deserve to be imitated. And if the educational svstem 


] to the pr 


little kk 
fields of Eton, and a litle more att 
! 
| 


which now obtains paid a tention wing 


ntion to the country of the 
mind, it is possible that our all-too-human trick of exchanging 
‘ 


false opinions for true ones, without in the least 
the result. might be 


altering the 


habits of mind of which false epinions are 
eradicated. 

The Columbia University Pre 
which is very well printed and bound, publishes it 


s edition of the autobiography, 


* for the 
first time without alterations and omissions from the original 
manuscript.” "The World's Classics edition is simply a reprint 
of the ordinary edition first published by ffelen Taylor, but 
it contains, in addition, an appendix of five hitherto unpub- 


lished speeches. 


INSULINDA 


Louis Couperus. Translated by H. Menzies- 
Crispin. (Hurst and Blackett. 18s.) 
(Cassell. 15s.) 


fastward. By 
Wilson and C. ¢ 
Twenty Ye2rs in Borneo. By Charles 


Bruce. 


which extended far beyond 
Dutch-speaking limits, and the latest of his 

would be welcome in translation if 
But this book on the Dutch Indies 


a special interest for England by reason of its subject: it 


Louis CovpERus earned a fame 


works post- 


humousty publish 1 


only for his name. has 





considers from an unfamiliar angle the relations of East 
and West, in the light of our modern consciousness. Mr, 
Couperus is two thines: first. an artist steeped in the 
Kuroy tradition, and constant to his European allegiance. 
Dutehman bora. h went to It ity t atisly his eraving for 
beauty ind in if the exotic charm of the East, its 
sculptui . its arehit ture und even the plastic grace of 
emen und ha eat rv. he eonme back and back to 
t that ¢ e and Tlaly give us something more 
enurt i i it | t is ubsviute Kven when it 
Is st national this Dui nan’s sense of ari perceives its 
r ten from t! Kast nd asserts an ultinrate Furopean 
tand } To uch tolerance of the cant which praises 
some Chin : ing of a monster as if it eould rank with 
the Wine} Vict ! landed us in the prevailine forailess- 
ness: hh nvle and genuine pature; and every page 
of his book shows how keenly he ts alive to every manifesta- 
tion of beaut even though he insist on classing it.) Another 
{ f his mind show the Western artist’s struggle to 
justify Western energy the invasion ef quiet lands by 
ciango machinery Tobaceo and tea plantations do 
hot estrange Myr. Couperus ; rubber he tolerates (but rubber 
Was in no insolent prosperity); yet the vast oil workings 


him back to consider whether such things should really 
admits their right ; that 
nachinery is providing dwellers even in the antique 


be. Grudgingly, he but he sees 


matriarchal regions of Sumatra with galvanized iron to replace 
the beautiful wooden painted roofs of their houses: it is 
bringit in ready-made standard-pattern stamped-out tin 
Nlosques 

So far the artist; but Mr. Couperus was also of « family, 


of which have had distinguished careers in 


the Duteh Indian Civil Service, and now in these Indies also 
the passing of the European Civil Servant seems to be at 
hand. Planters and oil exploiters have no need to feel their 
position menaced : 








but the modern mind insists that native 
rulers shall really rule and the European Resident be less. 
Already the Resident has the 


hed to be of exactly the same diameter as 


sunshade. which 
Regent's : 
native would surreptitiously try to add a half-inch, 
but the trained Dutch diplomatic eye always perceived this 


abandoned 
the 
oiten th 


and ordered a new pajong of the enlarged width. 

There is unlike 
so like in its pre- 
about the 
who does all the first 
wife’s washing and who is generally taken at the first wife's 


stuff in the book, sco 
books dealing with British India, and yet 


vecupations : 


a deal of quotable 


for instance, a charming 


passage 


ee p - 
reiation of wife to second wife 


iirst 


order: or the admirable story of an ex-wife of the Crown Prince 


of 33ali who wes prepared for suttee but fled (with seventeen 
others in the same case) and 
here is ulso a creat deai of beautiful and fanciful 


mixed up with a philosophy that has humour 


became a suecessful oiliner. 
writing 
and in short 
it isa book to read. 

Mr. Bruve’s story of twenty years’ work as an administrator 
odd book is su 
s preoccupation with sport and its determination 


to Keep alway 


makes an contrast his ultra- 


sin the key of the mildly faccticus. One must 


not talk too seriously of one’s experiences : it is not done.” 


ies ‘ ; 
This kind of writing grows wevrisome 


ar that Mr. 
many people will share his belief that such work 


Sangy 


when spread 





over a vi 1¢; yet it is c Bruce 


enjoyed his 
work, and 
wis better done by men like him when they did not have 
to write too many reports and did lave to rely a great deal 
on theh Bruce 
literary trek he 


initiative. Mr. curious 


When 


own 


detail, 


gives one 


on wanted * something 


stodgily interesting which would bear re-reading “’-——and 
almost always took Buckles History of Civilization and 


Queen Victoria’s Letters ! 


AMERICA’S SPOKESMAN 


and Policies. By Elihu Root. 
Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press. $5.) 


Men U.S.A. : 


Milford, 


(Cambridge, 
Humphrey 


Tuts jast large volume of collected essays and addresses 
by Mr. Elihu Root extends in period from the written instruec- 
tions that he gave as Secretary of State in 1907 to the delegates 


of the United States to the second Peace Conference at the 
Hiague down to an address delivered in April, 1923, on the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. A few of the 


items are rather slight and there are repetitions of Mr. Root’s 


Views on particular subjects, an inevitable drawback in a 
collection of utt 
Tne ~ Remarks ~ made cimmittee 
of Jurists summoned by the League of Nations in 1920, to 
prepare plans for the establishment of the Permanent Court 
of bil though full of int 
to areader, since they are 1 


rances by a speaker in so wide demand, 


by him as a member of the ¢ 


rnational Justic rest, are irritating 


ally one member's contributions 
to a live-weeks’ debate. and naturally the speeches which he 
iting are not given | 


is often approving or controve 

After those small criticistas 
will be 
inducement to 


1eTe 

let ussay that we hope the book 
For. first. 

inte 


widely read in Europe it will be an admir- 


able the study of rpational law which is 


broad 
As 


Root’s 


assume greater and greater importance. Its 


principles are the subject of a large part of the book. 
befits a great jurist, the reign of Law is Mr. 


chief ideals, and he earnestly desires to see the influence of 


gone to 
one ol 


international law growing in the his own 
Until the Great 


id its politicians had for half-a-century 


foreign politics of 
War few of his nation 
‘ given a thought 
to it, in spite of the series of Arbitration Treaties initiated 
by Mr. Hay. If Mr. Root is justified in urging his countrymen 
to cure their greater ignorance, let us in turn justify his 
attribution to us of greater interest and knowledge. Secondly, 
those who do not know America at first hand will get here 
an excellent notion of the best opinion and gencral views 
of world-politics held there. Mr. Root has long been a pillar 
of the Republican Party and American party strif2 runs to 
extremes that we can scarcely coneeive. Yet Luere is probably 
no one inan through whom the United States would rather 


and other countries. 
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ONCE 
A YEAR 
it is your privilege 


to help your less fortunate 
brothers end sisters through the 
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EFFORT 











Some small sacrifice on YOUR part will help to 
SALVE THE DERELICT, 
RESCUE THE WAYWARD, and 
BRING LIGHT TO THE HEATHEN. 


our generous response to this 


DIAMOND JUBILEE APPEAL 


is most earnestly asked. 


GIFTS should be addressed to ji: 
GENERAL BOOTH i 


101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
Or given to the Local Salvation Army Officers. | 
| 





SPRING DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS & FURNISHING 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Designs prepared and Estimates submitted Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., [fSS85oN, Sw 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. | 
The Society paid £820, while the total. 


premiums received were only £418. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. No Commissics.. 
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Every Season | | = 


ilis 
Bulmer’s Champagne Cider is just as ns 
acceptable in cool weather as in : 
warm. It stimulates agreeably, assists Re 
appetite and digestion, and, owing to pee 
its low acidity, finds much favour with pa 
the gouty and rheumatic. Bulmer's pa 
Champagne Ciders are produced, in ial 
every detail, by the same processes as Old 
the costliest sparkling wine of France. sy 
Bulmer’s Ciders are guaranteed free fello 


from all preservatives. iY 


BULMER’S || - 
CIDERS : 


Made only by du 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E.1. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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JTOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway | 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
M AR. 2nd. 3rd and 4th. MATHESON LANG and JOAN LOCKTON 
in ** WHITE SLIPPERS,” trom the story by ¢ l. Edh . THOMAS 
MEIGHAN in ** THE CONFIDENCE MAN," eti (AR. ith, 6th : % 
and 7th. MATT MOORE and PATSY RUTH Mil, L ER in ‘** FOOLS ' ma 
IN THE DARK "’; JOHNNY HINES in ** THE SPEED SPOOK"; | Hor 
Aesop's Fable, Eve's Film Review and Felix the Cat, ot: | 
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be interpreted fo us. Sinee the death of Mr. Choate he 
eems to be their recognised “* Public Orator.” (Englishmen 
who knew Mr. Choate will read with pleasure Mr. Root’s 
tribute here printed to his friend, who almost deliberately 
vave his life in 1917 in order to add dignity and fervour to 
th reception of Lord Balfour's nission upon his country’s 
‘aking her place at our side.) After the War Mr. Root 
Jlowed to appear in his speeches some traces of resentment 
qvainst President Wiison’s determination by which during 
the War “in the United States alone among the nations 
power and authority were retained by a strictly partisan 

yernment.” But he may justly claim to have fulfilled 
ihen the patriotic part that he assigns to Republicans, ** to 
stand outside the circle of authority, to give, and to serve 
under the direction of their political opponents.” One 
walises from this book Mr. Root’s position as an international 
jurist apart from party polities, and one wonders the more 
it Mr. Wilson’s lack of wisdom in not bringing him to the 
Peace Conference as jurist and as Republican. 

Besides the addresses on Forcign Affairs, International 
Law and Justice, there are here addresses praising famous 
wen, Lincoln, Hamilton, Lowell and Roosevelt, of whom 
we do not tire of hearing. Mr. Root shows all the refreshing 
vouthful idealism of America, and in him no cynic of the 
Old World ean call it childish, for when necessary he tempers 
it with severely practical teaching. ‘This is his advice to 
fellow-enthusiasts for International Law :—- 

The way to make progress is to secure agreement just as far 
possible, vet it recorded, get it acted upon so far as i permits 
tion, cominit the whole world to it as irrevocably as possible, 
| then upon the next occasion start on the basis of that agrec- 
ent and try jot further ste Pp." 

And this for other impatient idealists : - 

Not what ultimate object we ean obtain in our short lives, but 
what tendencies toward higher standards of conduct in the world 

ean aid during our veneration, is the test that determines otu 


duty of service. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEEP SEA CHANTIES. Excited by Frank Shay. Illustrated by 
EB. A. Wilsor Heinemenn, 15s, net.) 
fies lively and natural old sones are a treasure of humeur 
ind bold rhythm, and Mr. Wilson’s decorations are appropriat 


nanner and subject. The one pity is that we are not Given 




















the musie as well, As a sample we may quote “Phe De 
Horse,’ with the compiler’s note: “A Jone drag or balwar 
wanty. When the sailor signs on he is given a month's \ 
inadvanee which is spent before the ship sails. * Phe Dead 
liorse’ is the thirty days he must work before he bhecins to 
y pa 
1] ] our h will die, 
1 pyarauy ( they l sn 
qo} ov old man. vour horse will « 
(}/ ; ‘ i 
J | lays J 
Vnel when 1 { 1. 
A f li pom in, 
} le jiim ith 
J » aloft the hor vist go 


they hope 


cist him up and bury hin low, 


Oh.-noor old hora 
MEASUREMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION. By, Pen Wo I, 
Harrap ; idl.) 


Aa, D> P . . 
AMERICA IS generous with her education : 


a college career is 
possible there for eve ryone, but a doubt is beginning to arise 
Whether a great deal of this education is not wasted on 
the average student. There has been put together, therefore, 
in almost perfect method of measuring a student's capacity 
for benefiting from a college career. The Thorndyke 
Intelligence Tests show not only his ability and potential 
intelligence, but also the lines along which be will gain most 
lrom education, It is impossible * cram” for these tests, 
and a few American colleges (following the example of 
Columbia) arc using them as a kind of auxiliary entrance 
txamination, Obviously their general application would do 
way with a tremendous waste of energy and release much 
lorce and talent that is now lost. It is unfortunate that this 
book, which is an analysis of the tests, with their history and 
wn account of their results and adoption, is written in a kind 


oe a 


of educationists’ shorthand of symbols which is almost 
incomprehensible to the layman, for these tests wil have 
distinct effeet upon the conditions in which we live, as soo 
as we have enough knowledge of them to ask for their appli- 
eation in our own s¢chouls and colleves. 
THE V.C. AND D.S.0O.  Exiited by the late Sir O'Moore C4 
and EK. M. Humphries, 3 vols. (Standard Art Book Co. 
{4 4s.) 
Turss three volumes are a record not only of splendid 
impetuous courage, of men who foueht sinele-hande d against 
a dozen of the enemy, of volunteers who went out against 
certain death without hesitation, but of men for whom there 
was no stimulus of movement and excitement to make the 
horror endurable--who held hopeless positions for hours, 
wounded and forsaken ; of men who could not rety on des- 
perate bravery but who had to think and use resource and 
imagination at a time when delay meant awful death. To 
every report of the oceasion on which the V.C. or D.S.O. was 
won, the editors have added a short informal account of the 
man’s education and life and, where possible, a photograph, 
and we see that these men were, after all,very like the *bus- 
conductors and small business men and unremarkable young 
Public School boys that we see in the streets every day. In 
all of these there may be the highest courage, selflessness 
and resourcefulness, But we scem to have found little place 
for this heroism in every-day life; we only ask that they 
should face the horror and futility of war. 


FICTION 


MEN LIKE BREASTS 


Mr. Tesker’s Gods. By T. F. Powss (Chatto and Wind 
7s, tal. net.) 

The Florentine Dagger. By Boi ilecht. (1 emann, 7s. td 
net.) 

Mr. Tasker’s Gods were pigs. He would haul his family 

out of bed at half-past three in the morning to look after 

these pigs. Tie would curse them and buffet them and 

hurl them across the room if they were dilatory. THe starved 

his daughter till she was a mere skeleton. crooked and dead- 

ired and sptritiess. Nothing eould touch his heart but 

those pigs of his. He fed them up on everything he could 

lay hands on; turnips or mash or the corpse of a horse 

it was all one to him. They should gorge themselves til 

they were as fat as balloons and as solid as tron. Tis master. 


piece of consideration came when he fed them with the 
corpse of his father. Jle felt a moment's compunction 
efter that: but it w i 
by the stupid scruples of mankind than because it seemed 

j lL act. li eotleeted th bones and hid 
1 1 under a few loads of stone and thought no more of it, 


ae ba) 
io him an unnatura 


But he was not unique in wickedness amone the villagers 
of Shelton: far from it. Tiacre was only one man who 
was at all decent, and he was a half-wit. Trac, in the next 


village there was an amiable old clerezyman, rather weak 


and doddering, vastly unpopular and ineapable of fulfilling 
his duties with any enthusiasm. But he was the only hon- 


ourable man in South Kedon. What rog 


res and hyp erites 
the others were, peasantry and bourgeoisic alike 1 One old 
scoundrel was terrified into righteousness by fear lest his 
dead wife should haunt him: and he is made to appear a 
saint in comparison with his fellows. You would think 
those rosy children were innocent and charming: but see 
them killne birds and torturing frogs and kicking each 
Youd 
think the viear, Mr. Turnbull, was a fine old English type; 
but sce him bully his wife and his son Henry, the half-wit ; 
t] 


at evervone’s expense ; 


other as soon as they think your cye is off them! 


see him occupied all his years in making himself comfortable 
see him cast an appreciative glance 
at any buxom wench he cncounters! Is it a wonder that 
he died miserably and disgracefully while he was away on 


a quite repulsive expedition? The whole countryside was 
the haunt of malice and eruelty and sottishness and of every 


kind of vice: and if virtue ever raised its head it was su 
to be poleaxed, 


On the title page Mr. Powys gives us a motto from The 
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John Keats 


a biography by 
Amy Lowell 
a 


THE chief source from which Miss 
Lowell derives her information is her 
own Collection of Keats’ material, which 
is probably the most comprehensive in 
existence, The kuowledge gained from 
the making and study of h-r collection 
has enabled her to re-date some of the 
prems, to clear up hitherto obscure 
points, and to reveal more fully Keats’ 


psychologic al processes, Seven hitherto 
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new light is 


love story by 


recently dis 


Two Volumes. 


the narrative. 


thrown on Keats’ u: 
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An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practicaiiy invisible joints, 

As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions. : 


he a a 
OAFOR 


Sectional Booken ! se 


Send to-day for Handsome Filustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 
7 
Mi m. BAKER & 


Co., Lid. 
(Dept. 16), 
Lekigsy OXFORD, 
} e ( ] 
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Witchcraft 


** Tan Ferguson, the author of that grim but fascinating 


novel 


* Mr. Kello,” which was hailed on all sides as a 


vivid presentment of life in post-Reformation Scotland, 


has, in 


* The Philosophy of Witchcraft,” made a notable 


contribution to the literature of the Black Art.” 


< 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF WITCHCRAFT 


By IAN FERGUSON 


** The concluding chapter of the book on 
ciation of Spiritual Values’ 


5/- net 


* The Depre- 


is a trenchant criticism of 


some of the excesses and credulities of modern spiritu- 


alism. 


The book is written with that fine literary touch 


which one would expect from the author of ‘ Mr. Kello.’ 


It is a bock to buy: 


a book to read: 


keep.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 





and a book to 





GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 


LONDON: 39-41 Parker Street, 


“s 
Kingsway. 
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PRATTS .- 


6 VES, Sir! I'm on daty 
! a 1 
: cay in and day out, 


all over the Kingdom, 
filling tank after tank 
with Pratts, But it's work 
I like, because I'm proud 
of my spirit, proud of 
the power and_ mile- 
age it gives through its 
steady, progressive chain 
> of boiling point I'm 
proud of its uni/ormity 
too, for being a “straight” 
spirit it never varies, it's 
the same, pure, reliable 
spirit as in the sealed 
Green Can, 


o fas 
.' 
.. 
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have thought 
lurked 


3esides, who 


pilgrims Progress : could 
that so neat the King’s Palace there should have 






ch naughty ones?” Who, indeed? It seems to have 
_ Mr. Powys’s aim to persuade us that the English 
yn is popul: ated by fiends; and, if he had written us 
‘ gecount of their villainies once and once only, we might 
have thanked him and gone more charily upon our way, 
We know well enough that villagers are generally kindly, 
decent, ordinary people, much like the rest of us: indeed, 
‘ may consider them better ircd on the whole ; more 
ndividual, more full of character, more hospitable, even. 
stil, we might happen upon such a nest of malefactors as 
Yr. Powys described. But since Mr. Powys continues to 

since he begins to show an obsession with 


ken rusticity, 
. find ourselves less re ady of conviction. It not 
recount of villainy we must 

amount of goodness. The 
dismal, squalid, unrelieved 


is 





that for a full and convinei 
ho allowed to see a pre portionate 
House with the Green Shulters was a 


look, but it was good and effecting. But always, for full 
t, even villainy must be deseribed with a greater detach- 


nent (or a greater sympathy, if you will) than Mr. Powys 
displays : the issue must not be prejudged; we must be 
glowed to form our own opinion upon the actions of the 
characters. Now Mr. Powys writes with mueh analytical 
power; he can see hypocrisy and coarse behaviour where 
it would escape the observation of most of us. In other 
words, his novel is, in many details, ilhiminating. But he 
is committed by his insistence upon calling his characters 
wicked to a kind of subtle self-righteousness that throws 


ys out of sympathy with him. 


Ilis failings are shown equally in his choiee of good char- 


acters. He tends to identify virtue with weakness, and so 
sentimentalizes. It is almost impossible (though it has been 
mon enough in fiction) for an adult whose mental develop- 


com 
ment was arr a man typically stunted 
poetically natured, of fine 


the imitation of mankind, 


in childhocd, 
moron,” to 
s, a model for 


sted 
a” 
bilitic 


omplete, be 


and in 
moral suseeptt 











Even in fiction there have been sound and real studies of 
such men; on the sympathetie side there is Dickens’s Barnaby 
Rudge; on the antipathetie there is de Morgan’s Joseph 
Vance. But the cult. of the beloved imbecile ” is, in these 
days, rather shocking and reactionary. It is revealing to 
see that of the eharacters to whom Mr. Powys gives his 
wproval and for whom he cngages our regard one is virtuous 
through fear, one through vacuity, one through pusillanimity 
and consumption, and two because they are women. 
Nevertheless Mr. Powys’s new novel is much more acute, 
serious, and powerful than the majority of novels. We hope 
profoundly that he does not believe that he las found his 
" is the chief modern Hluminator of the depths of human 
bestialit Ile will never be a patch upon the psycho- 
analysts in that branch of fiction. But if he should apply 
his gifts of vivid writing and subtle observation to a wider 
f less biassed exposition of life, he wiil undoubtedly produce 
r nt W 
Mr. Ben t is amusing him The Florentine Dagger 
and s it well. It is a murder story of originality, 
T s descendant of the Medici family, Julien de 
M n of cultivation and of gentle, self-assured, 
r I But he is haunted by the fact of his 
s afraid lest in himself there should be lurking 
the s f th ancient cruclty and vice. He is at once 
! l wid fascinated | the possibilities of wick- 
f t fecls to 1 his 1 When the father 
ot t v loves is mu red on the night when their 
engag is to be nnouneed, he is terrified lest he 
. { have committed the murder, unconsciously, 
nr z nent of 1d to the type of his ra 
\ Ldn nd subtlety of intellect, be 
f elu to eit ] can bring the ouilt of the 
) nsell, 
dauehter of the murd lL man is willing 
t l convicted { th I to clear someon 
‘ ene dt uy m the ¢ eo 3 spinning th OTIES 
ler ‘ is cCOoTNNN emse and a du , 
malyst, is followin pa hundred chimer- 
\ situation the utmost intric apoE -y Semana 
i \"¢ j t br ! {| Dore Seutiead madness 
ui A r i ct i tlhe { ry 1s admirable till 


Ytipa 


close to the end; 


and then Mr. Ben Hecht forgets to clear 
up one or two of the false trails upon which he had sent us. 
In a book whose main claim upon our attention is its ingenuity, 


the fact that a few loose ends are left about becomes very 
disheartening. We finish reading without the achievement 


satisfaction that a perfectly con- 
Our in the 


of the merely mechanical 
trived murder story may bring. recompense is 


unusual grace of the writing, and the air of intelligence that 

is constant theonghout, 

A LIFE’S AMBITION. By Alexandre Dumas. A_ First 
Translation into English, With an Introduction by R. S. 
Garnett. (Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 2 


Mr. R. S. Garnett’s introduction is one of the most interesting 
things in this volume, containing, as it does, translations of 
letters from Lamartine and Michelet, and an epigrammatic 
note from Victor Hugo. Alexandre Dumas’s stories emerge 
from their long neglect with a freshness of outlook whicit 
makes the weary médern reader feel that the world was very 
young in those days. The translation is more than ade quate 
and but for the Gallie outlook would make the reader forget 
that he was not reading an original English novel. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
CHEERFUL MARKETS 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY 


WirnovTt very much increase in business, the past week 
has been a good one on the Stock Exchange. How much 
of the firmness of British Funds and kindred securities 
must be attributed to special influences such as_pur- 


chases by those in France who have taken flight from 
the frane, or to hesitaney here occasioned by uncer- 
tainties connected with the Labour outlook and _ the 
effeet of a possible return to the Gold Standard, it 
would be difficult to say, but undoubtedly not only 
the firmness of existing investment securities but the 
ready response given to new issues of capital of an 
investment character continues to be an outstanding 
feature of the situation. Firmness, however, during the 
weck has been by no means confined to the strictly 
investment group, for there has been a steady enquiry 
for some of the Kuropean “ Reconstruction ” Loans, 
such as the Hungarian issue, while in the Industrial 
group the outstanding feature has been the great ris« 
in Courtaulds on an astonishingly good dividend and 
profit statement. In fact, if one were summing up 
the general situation of markets in a sentence, I would 


be inclined to say that in very many directions there 
are all the indications of a period of considerable activity 
if only some of the bigger uncertainties of the outlook 
were removed. 


Bupcer Prospects. 


Among these uncertainties must be included the 
forthcoming Budget. So far as the current year is 
concerned the position, as I explained last week, i; 


sulliciently favourable, Revenue giving every sign of 
equalling, if not exceeding, the original Estimates, s 
that there is at least a reasonable prospect of the yea: 


closing with a small surplus. It is known, 


howeve - 


that in some directions Revenue during the coming ye: 
must suffer by reason of the big reductions in Indirect 
taxation made by Mr. Snowden a year ago. No 
exception need be taken to the much-needed expansion 
in Expenditure for our Air Defence, and it is not c 
sidered that there is much margin for reduction in eithe 
the Army or the Navy; but if Mr. Winsten Churclull 
fails drastically to reduce Civil Service outlays, he will 
have done much to prejudice in advance contider " 
the fortheoming Budget. Probably enough, the mom 
has been reached when to effect drastic economics 
the Civil Service certain departments will have to by 
abolished, but the general public, LT fancy, has cor 
to the conclusion that such departments as the Mini 

of Labour and the Ministry of Health are distin 
expensive luxuries, and would be glad to see t 
dispensed with. I know that this, of course, is 
assertion which will be immediately challenged in m 
quarters, but it would really be very interesting to s 
ii full re red statel t pros iit ne ¢ 

will reecty il value for the outlays of very 1 ) 
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SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD. 








ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 257, 1925. 





SPEECH OF MR. H. GORDON SELFRIDCE, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
Ovr balance sheet shows a profit for the past year of 
£353,399 Gs. 10d., to which is te be added the carricd forward | 
amount of £146,110 8s. Sd., mraking a total available of | 
£499,509 15s. 1d. 
| 


But before discussing the several items in the balance sheet shall 
we briefly review these conditions prevailing here which so directly 
affect a distributing business like this : 

THE PUBLICS BUYING ABILITY. 


All local businesses, in this or any other country, depend upen the 





buying ability of the public, and ever since the autumn of 1920 that 
ability in this country has been low. ‘The incomes of the individual | 
or the family have been depleted by very high taxaticn—the highest | 
in the world-—-and costs have increased in nearly every direction, 
while, as we all know, werk has been far from plentiful and great | 
numbers have necessarily been idle. 





When ene realizes that within | 
a radius of ten miles of this store live ever 10,000,000 people upon | 
whose custom the stores and shops of Londen depend and the re- | 
duction in money-spending ability of cnly ene penny a day each | 
would amount in a year to many millicns cf pounds sterling, one | 
then sees how vital to good trade is the financial contentment ef the | 
people. Here in England business prosperity depends largely upon the | 
few channels through which the country’s wealth must be acquired. | 
‘The square mileage is small and the population very great. It is, | 
tacrefore, by no means a self-ccntained country and must earn | 
through its experts and its carrying charges and interest obtained | 
from foreign investments, not cnly enough to balance its import 
feod costs, but any surplus besides. 
During the War and since then these sources of profit have been 
seriously interfered with. The Wer made almest all the people 
of the world poorer and reduced their ability to buy cur manutac- 
tured goods. ‘Tnis, of course, pulled down at cuce the two greet 
sources of income, namely, our receipts from goods sold abroad and | 
from our carrying charges. At the same time the very serious finan- | 
cial drain made upon Great Britain during these War years reduced | 
British investments in foreign countries enormously, ‘Thus, all three | 
of our wealth-preducing channets were clogged and almest destroyed. 
THINGS ARE GROWING GRADUALLY BETTER. 
The spirit of the people has never been more unhappily tested 
than during the past six years, and never has their plack and ceter- 
mination to win through heen made more evident. No cre with any 
intelligence of the character of the Anglo-Saxon pec ple questi ned 
the final outcome, and now, after years of financial and eccue mic 
hill-climbing the promised land is cecming gradually into view, | 
Things are getting better. Our customers overseas are recuperating | 
and are becoming more able to place orders, Our merehant marine | 
is improving its position, and we are constantly reminded of foreign 


investments which are being made by men and companies of 
this country. 
AMERICA’S DIFFICULTIES IN HER EXPORT TRADE. 
In discussing this peint one’s eyes naturally turn towards the 


United States which, notwithstanding her gigantic profits made 
during 1914 to 1917. and her vast natural resources, dces not seem 
as agreeably placed as many of her people think she sheuld be 
because of her poliey ¢ f building a continually higher teriff and es a 
consequence increasing her costs of manufacture, ‘The very high | 
expenses of everything in America have forced the cost of manufac. 
ture up to a point which makes it impossible to compete with ether 
countries. America’s chief exports are ferm preducts and raw 
materials, while a few items such as motors, machinery, certain | 
cotton goods, photographic geods, typewriters, &e.. make up most | 
of the balance. As long then as this policy prevails in America her 
manufacturers, no matter how enterprizing and capable they may 
be. cannot successfully compete with Great Britain if our merchants | 
vnd manufacturers grasp and maintain their oppertunities and ccn- 
tinue to place enterprize ahead of being too easily satistied and | 
progressiveness ahead of “letting well enough alene.” | 

LABOUR’S SHARE IN THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

In the manufacture of practically any kind of merchandise, that 
which is called labour forms nearly the whole of the cest. Even raw | 
material is only produced by the aid of labour, and its cost when 
analysed will be found to be net a little attributable to the pay roll, 

GOOD WAGES MUST BE PATD-—IF EARNED. 

Most leaders in trade agree that the paying of good and even high 
wages is desirable from every viewpoint if such wages are eerned, 
but the frightfully unhappy condition of mind which scems so cene- | 
rally to prevail is that high wages should be paid whether earned er | 
not. Workers and we are all of us workers should be paid for | 
piece work wherever possible, and most fair-minded workers would 
prefer payment on such a basis if fairly maintained, but the labour | 
unions who are too often dominated by the extremists Oppose this 
equitable system and insist that the least efficient shall set the pace 
beyond which none must go. Such a policy is highly detrimental, 
and if persevered in and not aggressively opposed may finally 
destroy Britain's manufacturing prestige. But the fault ts by no 
means only with the employed classes. The narrow-minded policy 
of reducing wages when they seemed high, even if fairly earned, has | 
taught the trade unions that force is the only means to employ. Too 
often the employer is responsible for the fault of the employed. 

A BAD ADVERTISEMENT FOR GREAT BRITALN. 

And here we may also refer to that unfortunate thing called the 
Dole and the fact that one of the worst possible advertisements for 
Britain is the continual publication all over the world that we have 
in these small islands a million or more workless people whom the 
State is supporting. Furthermore the statement is not fair because 


| 
| 
| 
| 


making a fair comparison we can claim an increase 


| maintenance charges, 


| &e. 


| from those of a year ago. 


| cancelled as usual. 
| new item is one of £5,000 for staff social and athleti 


| is less. Regarding the business asa whole we fel that it cecupiesa much 
| more important place in the public mind and daily plans than eyy 


COMPANY MEETING. 
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statistics prove that of that number there are always on 
most prosperous of times, from four to five hundred jh. ny 
do-wells who, either through laziness, ‘dine: 
viciousness, will not or cannot work. We congratulate thee 
ment on steps taken during the past weeks to remoye from o 
of reeipients those who ought not to be eiven it. Nath 
But enough of these reflections which do not seom cy te 
with the optimism which we feel as to the future. We oo 
this coming year with enthusiasm and confidence oo 
Our new building, which we thought last year at this timo , 
he ours to occupy in a comparatively short time, sea 
floor, or part of a floor, at a time, and even now thi 
all out. Its increased space was of 
Christmas season, and of course since we 


- tsand ; 
Ineiheieney 


only came - 
workmen ar mad 
vantage during ; 
l pai a 
floors we have continually broken our sales recor: 
Our profits are greater than last year by a litt 
last year’s profit and loss sheet was helped | 
Excess Profits Duties of abeut £13,000. 


floor ag 
to take Over +} 
Is all over the hoy 
le over £22,000. bys 
y a balance j; 
The : 7 
neretore, if we 


Vv 


. In prohits fp r 
past year of £35,000. eee Ret 


Ouv balance sheets are never prepared for window-dre 
poses. We charge to our current expense account all 
Income Tax (a very large item), all remunerations 


ssing f 
SUCH Items aa 
: und salarios, g 
bank interest, certain and large depres iat 
Such items, not infrequently, are subtracted after the me 
balance has been struck. ; _—_ 
Tho various accounts in the balance sheet show no great changes 
! The amounts charged to buildings Me 
fixtures are, of course, higher, but our depreciations of jhe aa 
Jarge and continual. Our cash is somewhat higher than last von 
On the other side of the sheet debentures have been bought ‘ad 
The trade creditors are a little higher. The 
reserve for Corporation Tax has automatically been reduced ‘4 
taeda ae clubs. Qu 
depreciation is higheron fixtures and on leaseholds,but on investments 


ang 


before. it will be sixteen years old on March Lith, and for thy fort 
night following that date we shall be en d 
sixteenth birthday. 
This business has been and is heing built on confidence. 
We strive, by every large or small transaction, 


parade in honour of it 


to prove that this 
Houre can be absolutely depended upon down to the 
detail, and in this we are splendidly supported by our delightful 
staff whom we do not call employees but “ Members of the Organiza. 
tion.” One of the pleasures of carrying on this extremely up-to. 
date, aggressive, twentieth-century busine is the daily contact 
with so many thousand self-respecting, very intelligent, enthusiast 
young men and women, all of whom seem to get 
day at bustness as do we. 
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The Finest Literary Magazine 
Now in its 72nd year 





Eve:y 1 / = Nenth sa | | 
pi Edited b 1 
RN Nae 


W. Grinton Berry, MA. 
Contents for MARCH 


include : 
COLOURED PLATE: 
CHILDREN OF LIGHT 


Drawn by MAUDE ANGELL 


THE HEIR 
Opening Instalment of Serial Story. 
By CHAKLES FIELDING MARSH. Hlusa 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
RUBBER 
The Cushion of Civilisation. 
HARRY COOPER. With five pages of Victures. 
FATHERS 
By RAMSAY GUTHRIE 
THE LOVE OF ONE’S OWN 
By THE EDITOR. 
3 CCGMPLETE STORIES 
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Copiously Illustrated Throughout. 
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—~ F 649,000,000 on departments of the Ministry of Health companies would endorse Lord Ashficld’s remarks, but the 
a Insurance and tlie Ministry of Labour, especially public as a whole which is concerned by the congestion of 
ef ast vear’s statement there still figures under trallic, especially in the middle of the day when half-empty 
: buses are running, would be glad to see some restriction placed 

upon the competition for passenyer traflic. 


hen in | 
when 1 . ew ee 93 . 
al the head of “ Relief of Unemployment ” an amount of 
ver £3,000,000. One seems to recall that in the time 
iefore these huge outlays appeared in the National 
\ccounts, the health of the community was not altogether 
-catistactory, While there were certainly fewer unem- 


ii 


COURTAULD DeveLorpMENTS. 


Quite the sensation of the week in the Industrial market, 
and one calculated to vive a fillip to industrial securities 





rou nloved people. ” generally, was the extrac¢dinary rise in Courtaulds’ shares, 
lou ge ° Pune Ramway Posirron, following upon a most remarkable profit statement. Moreover, 
ns t The railway resulis for the past year are not of a to appreciate the excellence of the resuits and the fine dividend 
tte [P yery encouraging character, revenues having declined oad resoagea pF t ie rn it - necessary to recall the 
¢ », most instances, while there has been no corresponding sa -yfthacd valent: sean. pes the ast few years. On she 
, but peggy mditure. whic See se geben pn en b ecasion an Increase © nearly £1 000,000 in net profits 
ir shrinkage In expen MCh, In ’ : is shown, the total amounting to £3,881,000 (after carrying 
wy | directions has actually advanced. With the exception £400,000 to Special Reserve for insurance, and £250,000. to 
rtly | of the Great Western Railway, which slightly reduced — Reserve for employees‘ old age allowances). A final dividend 

te listribution, dividends on the Ordinary shares have — is proposed of 2s. 9d. per share, free of tax, making 4s. free of 
Pt Fon maintained, but only at considerable cost to the tax for the year, or 20 per cent., while £1,000,000 is placed 
NS as ; ’ to the General Reserve. Even after this increased dividend 


reserves. In the case of the Southern Railway, however, 
ion, F yather better results have been shown, and the amount 
mot F taken from reserve was rather less than a year ago, 
while there was a material reduction in the deficit after 


and huge allocations, the amount carried forward is £1,035,000, 
against £754,000 a year ago. 
* *k * 
EKQuAL to 120 Per Centr. 


inges é ' ‘ Dorr fon a0 00 forpe ‘ 
and B payline the ier om ig Me shes 2% d, Defe re d _ Thus, it will be seen that for the past year the dividénd is 
Pan F Ordinary ‘ shares. certainly cannot be said, 99 per cent., free of tax, but it has to be remembered that in 


ve. Behowever, that the railway shareholders are getting 1915 the capital of the corspany was doubled by a bonus issue, 


Te anvthing unduly high in the shape of return on the — and in the following year it was trebled by a further bonus 
‘A capital which has provided employment for so many — issue of capital. Therefore, on the old capital previous to 1919, 
Ow P hundred thousands of the population, and which by the present dividend would work out at something like 120 per 


cent., tax free. Incidentally, it may be remarked that these 
excellent results make a very interesting comment upon the 
charge which has been made in some quarters of want of pro- | 


on of the huge sums which are being disposed just 
now for improvements, extensions and new rolling 





ver ao ae eodire ries ’ . evi » ° . ‘ * re . ° ' 
fort. J stock and locom brs miust be greatly relieving the — gress in the artificial silk industry in Great Britain. 
fia fF unemployment prodlem. And vet, as we know, marty * * * 

industries are being adversely affected by the high A Goopv Revorr. 

: ri harar< while ha — ~~ * , " a . . ° 

transport charges, while the poorer section of the Another industrial report of an excellent character issued 





tea travelling public must be hardly hit by the great rise during the past week is that of Bovril, both gross and net 
in farcs and the curtailment of the pre-War seale of — profits being substantially higher. In fact, as will be seen 
cheap excursions and we ek-end arrangements. In fact, from the following summary, there has been steady progress 
in the matter of net profits for the past three years, a good 
feature indicated by the figures being the tendency for working 





hoth in the railway and the coal industry we come up 








4 in specialiy direct fashion against the problem of the ! 
TT ie , i= é ‘ expenses to fall, viz. : 
da} high costs of production benefiting certain sheltered 1922. 1923 1924. 
employees at the « xpense of other sections of the cont- { L 3 
—fuuity. Indeed, tt might, perhaps, be said at the Gross profit. .. ee = 652,000 617,000 681,000 
nense of the national Interests as a whole Net profit zie ». = B06,000 352,000 391,000 
. To Reserve a ar 60,000 75.000 75.000 
ee r4 . REE ye Carried Forwar | 29,253 34,284 70,881 
FIN. N¢ [AL NOTES Dividend on Deferred 
a . ° > 2% ‘ — P P Tax Fre Q nu ' pee. 2} Co 
¥ Fresh evidence cof the extent of financial resources s cking (Ta Free) .. O pe. Li! p. l ip 
westment, and also. perhaps. of the comparative scarcity of 


Trustee securities was afforded by the success which attended Scorrisit Wipow RkesuLTs. 
the Queensland Conversion Loan. The total, it will be remem- An execllent Report has just been published by the Seottish 
| p bored, was for just under £12,600,600, and applications for Widows Fund Life Assurance Society, showing that lor the 
i holders of maturing obligations represented = year 1924 the new business completed consisted of 3,831 
(00.000, leaving probably less than €4.000.000 — policies assuring £2,630,959, while the new sums assured 
ions. These applications, however. scem  wmounted to £2.551.959. Claims by death amounted to 




















lo have amounted to something like £45.000,000, so that while £1.250.000 (including bonus additions). being about 75 per ce nt. 
a ery small applicants were favourably considered the larger of the amount allowed for. The average gross rate of interest 
| | applicants obtained less than 5 per cent. of the amount applied realized on the funds was £5 5s. 1d. per cent. (subject to deduc- 
|) fur, But while congratulating Queensland on the success of — tion of Income Tax), showing an increase of 8d. per cent. on 
| 3 ‘ : : 
{the issue. TP feel bound to enter a protest against the meagreness — the rate earned in the previous year. lixpenses of management 
firnfarmation given in the prospectus, and the point is deserv- and commission represented 11.8 per cent. of the premium 
w of attention. AH Colonial loans issued under the Colonial revenue or only 7 per cent. ef the t ital revenue. Phe total 
Sock Act are ‘Trustee securities, and just now, when there is income was £2.843.000, and outgoings £2,518,000, giving a 
uth of such securities, there seems urfortunately to be a surplus of £525,000, which is ndded to the Assurance and 
rdeney to take advantage of that fact and to give the Annuity Funds, these now standing at £24,772,000. 
vestor less information than he is entitled to receive. Tt is * ' 
! however, a shortcoming common to all the Dominions, A Meriren RecoGNntirion, 
lor in ene or two instanees-— New Zealand being one of them— In fire insuranee and underwriting circles there is a very 
the | pectus is usually accompanicd by the fullest statement = elear recognition of the material services rendered by Mi 
My mito the present fmanees of the Dominion, such as — Hugh Lewis,of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
public is entitled to have put before it when applications Company, Ltd., to the insurance and financial interests affected 
aS hace ra large loan. by the great earthquake in Japan. Ifuge sums were repre- 
sented by the damage, and while underwriters for the most 
A JusTirmeie Proresr. part were protected by then not having received pt malts 
Not ] ee . 4: 1 ee ee tay for earthquake risks, claims had been pressed which would 

\ 1 is fer the first time. Lord Ashtield, at the ! : 3 : 

' $ ray ' , . not only have involved colossal payments, but would have 
mecty of the Undererourd croup of companics, Wats “/ z ; a 
re P , FS ' , o. 4 challenged the whole status of fire insurance contracts. The 
a to dey the erenter part of hi speecn to the effeet “ae = : E reg! i 3 4 ; , 

pon th “4 Sete bige . ‘ skill and firmness with which th itustion was handled, 
tthe Company of the unrestricted competition of strect } 14] bicfact F fu tion of tl 
1 i } : } owe 7 an » Sa hactory chara r che acto at 
DOTC. In oth r word , the enterprise of the shareholders lOWEVCI ma ne i . ie ~ . 4 
{ t tol ¢, ' sae “S ‘ : Insurance companies and underwriters is now recognized 
pti t up f h capital for extensions Is not receiving : : i : ; : as : 1. 
t mont. lot al = : as +} universally by those who had been polieyholders. Especially 
ragement, let alone any kind of protection. During the “s t lievhold f the year’ ium, curren 
. \ % ec re { iCVioimdera oO if Ci Ss roemiliin, Current 
past few years this group has spent very nearly £16,000,000 peepee “aliinc-eall ikea. ccoaaiioaiediad, namaamadiedl ata te eamenaaicaek aaa 
; -- ‘ { ne ey haa sregaracad as a Gracciul ACL ¢ i 
mn extensions and improvements, while further outlays are ‘ . be ee rey 7” : a i nition of tl 
~~ tey a~ . ; art ¢ e® compatucs and UndCrwritcrs. WCCOLHAION O le 
i nplated of over £5,000,000. As Lord Ashfield very P&T OF U8 er. Ip. FI ' oem of 
perly ry a . Sie i: skill and tact shown by Mr. Fhugh Lewis took the form of a 
properly remarked, until this expenditure has become self- : : ier etek 
hupporting and } . “a i ii ee + dinner, given last week in his henour. It was certainly a 
pporung and has attracted additional traflie, it is mMipossible i ited cin ak exmcalieaiiiee “aaaul oa 
contemn] , , F ‘ . % we ll- ‘ite rccognitio of execptionally aluable sé ces 
, itemplate further fresh schemes of expenditure. I faney oon 1. ca Fecoel ‘ 
—_ ! 1 Nn ’ — . remnderead, 4 ‘ 
that not merely share holders of the Underground group of renae! A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING 





ownership, for the reot of our present troubles is 


—. 
a 


THE UNDERGROUND GROUP, | tis int of sis oi Lenden feo ne ley ela 


point of view of ours, this incursion of in dividual omni — 


prietors should never have keen permitted. It is, ] hink 
fortune both to London and to the proprictcrs ther SOE 


LORD ASHFIELD ON THE re a tact and discrimination to clear up. 




















ae Consider for a moment how a co-ordinat svat P 
LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEM. ieatieea lata bs sca eh ed 6 proee ete 
than 186 scparate companies or persons. The Londen ¢ <n 
bus Company has agreements with seven other omnibns _ 
Tax mostings of the Metropolitan District Railway Company, Lon- | and even with an over-riding peo! of receipts for 
| these companies, nee est ontinually i 





ai 


Slectrie -vilwoav Company “tu ¢ ny } _ — : 
don Electric Railway Company, City and South London Railway of adjustment. When ali ar ny: a 
‘ ‘ * ‘ ‘ — e 
Company, Central London Railway Company, and Lendon General | can there be a distribution of these competing o1 
Omnibus Company, Ltd., were held on Thursday, February 19th, | advantage of London traffic 2?) If ru i ( 





at Caxton Hall, Westminster. The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield presided, | Compete with each ether, and are a cause of mut mp! int 

and in the course of his address said: My Lords, ladics and gentle- | cecriMUnation. 

raion, 23 most of you will already have ascertained from the published | LONDON TRAFFIC 4 

reports and accounts of these Companies, the year 1924 has not been | ; aan ee “ ‘ vl isis 

w satisfactory one. - — —— nese a 4 1 ‘ 24 co " o> mel vere ndy 
The total number of passengers carricd has averaged almost 4} a YT ern 7a elke tm the wear of asihcopt kh we “ ne _ 

millions daily and has amounted in the aggregate for the year to | which can be used for control, if these in whose ] the pov 

1,457 millions, an increase over the previous year of 111 millions, or | placed will use it wisely and yet firmly. This } r rests 

8 per cont., and an increase of 285 millions, or 24 per cent. over the Minister of Transport, acting largely under the advier a 

year 132), which represented the highest point in the artificial post- oe oe compesed of representatives ef the vari tus wuthorities j 

ities eeenneneiiions: -Mientais Ieclinbin' Cute thle atone OM Cemmeien eouilak | Se nt to London, and of representatives of t ie police and cent 
ar |} I 3 § I : | government. Jt is true there are added to the committee , 


so many passengers. Yet because the whole of the increase in the members representative of labour and of transport underte 
traflic has fallen to the share of the omnibuses, and, in addition, over | and that your companies have been invited to nominate one of | 


7 million further passengers gained by the omnibuses have been lost 


to the ra‘lways. with the official members first mentioned. — 
After dealing in detail with various aspects 
strictions of tratiic, the chairman said thet he cor 
who are concerned with the administration of 
Act will find that the only solution of this trafi 
by £897,000 over the previous year. Asa result the net receipts are | means by which the warring separate interests may 
247,000 less than they were a year ago. | a common interest, by which the many managemet 

| alms, may be consolidated into a conumon managemx nt. 


Tho gross traffic receipts of this group of companies for the year 
anount of £12,770,009, an increase of £650,000, or 5 por cent. ‘The 
aggregate op ‘rating exp ‘nses are £10,820,900, and these are increased 





Before I discuss the question of competition, I should perhaps 
deal with tho expansion and improvement of the Underground 


: . are less by 247,000 than they w re a year ago. The miscell 
system, particularly as your directors have been driven to change | * ao aoe ; . Han 


both their outlook and their policy. In 1922 we commenced a for- 


ward policy and embarked upon an expenditure of over £6,000,900 | this, interest, rentals and fixed charges, amounting to £1.15 

on new and reconstructed railways. The following year we enlarged | must be paid. This is £209,CCO0 more than it was a year ago, and 

eur programne and committed ourselves to an expenditure of vet | increase is accounted for by the interest on the a 

another £6,900,000. While this policy helped to relieve unomploy- ree nded apn spn theeids ahah am ind ai rabraghe =e Rs ee 
tensions which have now come into operation. This eapital: 








ment and restore trade, it has also proved the right course te take to | therefore, be supported out of revenue. Out of this net income for 
strengthen the position of the Underground system. | year must also be found sums for reserves fer contingencies ; 
newals. ‘This ycar, your beards are only si ny aside in tl 
EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. gate £405,000, as compared with £590,600 a ! » Inad 
But if we are to strive, it is in hope of reward, and if wo aro to | nothing is being set aside for equalizing the charge in respect 
be denied that reward, if all our efforts are to be thwarted, the timo | Pew capital expenditures, as against £52,500 set astde for this} 
has surely come when we must stay our hand. Since January ben t, ist, | ayearago. Altogether, therefore, ay pee to Tesery 
1919, up to December 3lst, 1924, this group of Companies bas spent | by £267,500. It mi vy be that you t from u 





tion for our action im this 





on extensions and improvemen's, on new omnibuses and garazes, in peg 
one Way or another £15.600,000, and is committed to a further ex- have tried to he Id the balance evenly — 5 1 th < rye 
penditure of £5,350,000 to complete t’ e works upon which they have Companies and of the shareholders. We are emi lened 












already embarked. Until this expenditure becomes self-supporting | that this last year is an exeeptional year, and 964 vnc 
by attracting additional traflic to this transport system as a whole, | year altos ether, at ar y rate next year, your ( “pega Shp 
we feel that we cannot possibly venture upon any fresh schemes of through toa stable and satisfactory rm sition again. Wel 
expenditure. The forward policy must, therefore, unless some change | fore ventured, for the moment, to Seen ee POREE YE eee 
in the situation takes place, become a conservative policy. | as Tar as possi! le, we could maintain the ai 14S al 
. . . a We are not unmindful of the duty that we have to support t 

If and when such a time arrives and we can be assured of a fair | of our undertakings and to mak ‘of thois them ancndies 
opportunity to earn a reasonable return upon the capital to which | investments. We are advised that our reserv . reaso! 
we are already committed, and upon the additional capital which | adequate to mect the calls that may ke ma pon then 
will be required for such projects, no one will be more happy than we | We are advantaged by the decline in ccmmedity pr 
shall be to embark once more upon a progressive and expansive | enables our reserves to go further when expended upcn ™ 
policy, for no one can realize more acutely the danger and difficulty than we might have expected a year or s The dividendse 
of a policy of stagnation and the risk of eventual decadence whi ia | guaranteed and preference sts istcn of tho € per ere being 
must flow froma it. | infull. The sum required is £389,000, t! ea rago. V 

Just at this moment we are confronted —_ a demand from the | ell these pri eductions are met, the Palance left is £799,7 





railwaymen for improved conditions of service and higher rates of | which must be added the balance brought for { ti 
pay. So far as we can estimate, the cost of enacting this demand | vear, viz., £383,778, maki vit ther £1,183,502, wluchi 
would add to our yearly wages bill certainly not less than £750,000. | able for distribution. 

Out of what resources can we meet it ? The results for the last year 
reveal none. We are also in negotiation with the union representing 
the omnibus workers, and they, too, have been seeking similar gains. , 1 














It is not our wish to ask any of our employees to surrender any of the Out f this sum th 4 resoiuticns \ lich ] 1s! ortly m 
terms which they now enjoy, but it does not wholly rest with us | will recormun nd that th CuNG ids which you j 
What action we take. There may come a time when we aro coin. | tical with the civic n is whi hh yeu ti ! 
pelled to resort to an application of the sort, and unless some under- ticn— namely, the L ondon Gene — ( " 
standing can be speedily reached which will yield a secure basis upon | case the dividend i onl aaa at trom. « I Ccent., t 
which London tratlic can be conducted, this time is very close at ) Prat a EUS COS t t : 
hand. Your Companies cannot, with safety and satisfaction to the | vctric Railways Company « Sh pragrcwarey 
public using them, to the staff working them and to the shareholders | come cf tint ¢ ; 
owning them, contemplate slipping into an unsound conditicn. ‘The tribution to it i at 
conservative policy Which we must pursue must cover not alone the liour unfortunate t ol rote 
question of extensions and betterments, not alone the question of | ' Meome dM Cor en M tn ‘ 
reserves for renewals, but also the methods and costs of operation. Compa with catty forward in ! ae a, 
£808,890, or L74, 855 less t the ar I i 
COMPETITION | year 

All this may seem an exaggerated picture to conjure out of the | The resolutions were ther hmit t { 

presence on the streets of some 500 omnibuses in independent |! concerned, and, having beet opted, t : 





members. Yet the real power of control comprised in the Act ps 





As I have already told you, the net receipts from traftic operatin 
| pera 


rece ipts are slightly greater at £800,000, so that the net disposa 
income for the year is £2,750,000. LT speak in round figures. Out 
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Present and Pressing 


PROBLEMS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The CHURCH ARMY is striving throughout the land to 
aid, by personal help and individual interest, some who suffer 
re sinking in life’ s stream. 





most or who a 


HOUSIN CG 


Un dex the name © af Church Army Housing, Ltd., this problem 


s being tackled—principa illy as an example in terms of bricks 
a mortar. Gi its of or totalling £300 ensure the building of 
one house to Ict to svercrowded large family at 7/6 weekly, 


plus rates. a dcceatia n duly forwarded. 


EX-SER VICE MEN 


ervice men suffer much by the problems above men- 
as The Church Army gives special consideration to 
ex-Service men by conducting sndinsteine and by giving prefer- 


SE CRT Rae 
ence in the Housing Scheme. 


EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


The problem of idle hands and idle lands should, to some 
! 


extent, solve each other. The Church Army has a well- 
conceived scheme of Overseas Settlement and Welfare. 
E-x-Service men have sp cial consideration. 
To aid this and o the . branches of national import—helping 
prisoners and e: soners, temperance work by the 
counter-attractions es | yw and social centres, training for 
domestic service, and so on—cheques should be sent to 


Preb. CARLILE, 'D.D., crossed Barclay’s a/c Church Army. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 








L BRYANSTON STREET, W. 1. 





























The Bookcase 





that grows with | 
your Library 











If you have books, the 
** Gunn ” Bookcase will 
take good care of them 
for you, and it will 
grow with your library 
always a handsome, 
complete piece of furni- 
ture, yet with an un- 
limited capacity. Made 
in sections, each a con 

plete glass- loanaalk 














into the previous sections. 


' seen and purchased. 


bag — & £0. Lites 
Js Paul § t, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 


lajik (Patentec Dining Table. 


wre eet ECe ECO UCC OREO EERE ORES E ROR OCCT TET TTT Ee Pee ee ee EEE PET EEE ST TS 


(Makers of Re pe ble Furniture bie 45 years. 
Also Mak rs of the famous Mollis Upholstery and 


sturdy bookcase, and each new section fitting exactly 


Beautifully finished with glass doors 
sliding noiselessly on roller bearings. 


“GUNN” Bookease 


Write to-day for prices, styles, adaptability—end 
name of nearest Agent where the “ Gunn ”’ 


may be 


) 
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7 N°3 N°3 NOS N°3N%S N°3 N°3 NS N°S N&S NB NOB NS N°3 NB N° NS N°3 N°3N3 NOS ie 


"3 


®% PLAYER’S NOS 


N% 


N°3 


= Virginia Cigarettes 


N°%3 are supplied 


N% 
N°%3 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


N°3 HE cork-tipped Plaver’s No. 3 Virginia 
No Cigarette is welcomed by some smokers. 
4 The cost is the same and the fragrance 
N°3 and coolness of the tobacco are stil] there. 
Manutactured by modern machinery in a 

N% Model Factory from matured Virginia 


N° Tobacco, 


a 10 for 8 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 


02 
N° JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


N° sceeissanee 


CAT BRITAIN & IRELAND). LIMITED 


N°%3 
N% 
N°% 
N°% 
N°% 
N°% 
N° 
N% 
N°%3 
N° 
N°% 
N% 
N°% 
N°%3 
N°% 
N°%S 
N° 
$P39 N' 4 


N°3N°3 N°3 NOS N°SN°3 NS NO3N3 NS No NN Ne3N N° 303 N3) 123 N°3 N° N°3 N° N°SN°S 
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MAY WE PLEAD 


with our readers to come to the aid of the British Home 
and Hospital for Incurakles? This instituiion, in which 
Gueen Alexanéra has long tuken great personal interest, 
is for Incurable Sufferers of THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
ONLY; for men and women of education and refinement 
who are now (after lone strugele) completely incapaci- 
tated by incurable disease. There is the Home to be 
maintained. There cre the pensions to b> provided. 
And there is the long pathetic “ Waiting List.” Can 
you help? Will you? Now? 


British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables 


STREATHAM, at. 16. 
(Founded 1861.) 

Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEKANDRA, 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Secretary: EDGAR PENMAN. 
Offices: 72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


DDASI ARenseas 











WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying in a London strect 
and tried to get her into a Hospital without success, 
as he did not possess the requisite “ Subseriber’s 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, determined 
- start a Hospital for men and women which should 

e free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Iree Hospital, 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. This Hospital 
was, until quite recently, the only one in London 
which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the Institution by apply- 
ing at the Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. 
The former may be sent to Sir Francis Layland- 
Larratt, Bart., Hon. Treasurer, 











<2, 


To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 


imitations under the same or similar name 
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LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an | 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Rece. | 

464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom haye been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HCSPITAL AND HOME 
llarrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Dona lion to the Secretary to day. 
£23, 000 Biv ved in the 179th vear of its” wor ke 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. POL ICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you dic, 





A Complete 










INVALIDS eueAGED. 


Benzer’s is so hizhly natr.tious thit ath’ct+s use it 
in traning, so delicious that invalids and de cate or 


aged persous enjoy it always. 


= ee 


Soid in tins by ail Cacmis: Prices 114; 23:4 86 








Fosd— 
=| INFANTS, 
| 


-gpeteeapneneenemael 
a a a a 3 








and 





will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 
INSURE WITH 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 











CiTY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
3% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 


EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS, 
This Week’s Special Pargain. 
“COLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 
America Curve. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per QOE/= Dozen 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST ” quoting urist rp isse ! f Wines 
and Spirits at Market I’ric | 
EHRMANNS 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
9 LONDON. 
Please quete ‘ S.” 





Lenders, in 5% co RPORATION MORTGAGES repayable on | 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5°, COR- 


information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
elfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 


a | DENT.—Notice of Removal. 














The old-established firm cf WATCH, CLOCK, 

and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 

TRADE-MARK, that, owing to tT ration of lease at ol Strand, 

BY APPOINTMENT W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 


PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full — 











‘Spectator’ Competition 
FEB. 28, 1925 





TO in future be the Head Office; “their other address 


ILM. THE KING, | being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, Competiters must cut out and enclose this coupon, (See page 3 
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AN OWNER’S OPINION CONCERNING THE re 
SIMPLICITY and TRUSTWORTHINESS  % 

of the ax 
40] 50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR . ) 













My 
rh 
| ren 
©'Tue cat has been driven either by myself or by a chauffeur who can in no a 
sense be called an expert and who has worked under ironclad instructions (7 
to leave the engine and chassis absolutely alone, excepting the usual clean- yi 
ing, oiling, and greasing called for in the instruction book. y 
¢ é Py ¢ a AS 
‘I, myself, have driven this car many thousands of miles, and it has never, eae 
cither with me or with anyone else, failed for any reason whatsocyer on Me 
the road.’ (oes 
PROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO THE MOTOR OF FEBRUARY 10th, 1925 oy: 
mee 
Ge?) 
, , : —e = \ ’ 
A complete copy of this Owner's State ment, including the =] 
operation costs abstracted from bis garage account, ; . 
may be had on applica.ten to , 
re 4 
7 yA. | 
ROLLS-ROYCE LTD xt 





15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.t s” 
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ALDOR ARAL ATALANTA MO m 
Ne 


A REALLY CHOICE PIPE TOBACCO iB 
for those of cultivated taste, 


OLD 


} 
CUT PLUG le 
- loz. Packer 33 | 
Coz. Packet 2 7, 


Lib Tin 52 | 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 














Pt Oa k nhangrable, » Tickets of P. & O04 . 
Gent a : he “ a 2 Shipping at ‘ ica = 
All sailings aie tp dasan, wthiar olietab nel c. P 


1 ULondon & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 


3. London & Marseiiles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
4 London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5. London to Queensland. 
G London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Austraha { 
tvia Panama Canal) 
7 United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 


Francisco to New Zealand, Austraha and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Austraha 


via Cape of Goed Hope. 


San 








ADDRESS: 

Nos. 1, 2,3, 4 & §.—For Passage, P « oO ae (Menager, P Tt. 
Gre nor), 14-lé ¢ pur St Freight or Genera 
Bus 38, P.&O.& BIO es, 123, L aenball Bs London, E C 3, 

No. 6 J.B. We & Co Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
EC3, or P & oO “HH ase (first fi r General Passenger Agent, 
W. L. James), 14, Cocksy ur St reet, SW 1 

No 7.—Union §S.Co of New Ze aland, Ltd., P. & O. House (first 
floor General P ‘nger Agent, W.L. J 1¢8), 14, Cockspur Street, 

nd toe Vanc aver Service. any office of Canadian 
ice, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street. E.C 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above 
PL Agents, Gray, Dawes & € 122, Leadenhall Str on ones EC. 
r Wek te Fre a P. & 0... 41 Boulevard des “s 


‘ 
Cianet ys 
(rae 


COCKSPUR STREET. LONDON, $.W41 ° 


NY | 




















THE COMFORT ROUTB 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON A Moorgate, IC. 2, & Amerha iiouse 

Cockspur Street, S.W.t LIVERPOOL, Gore LIRMIN‘ ‘TtAM 
a12 Colmore R MANCHESTER 5§ albert S-juare GLASGOW 
12g Buchanan Sticet, C.i. SUUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 








| 





HELP 1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 


THE “ ARETHUSA’ ” 


TRAINING SHIP 





And the SHAPTESBURY MOMES Urgently Need £12,000 

(The Balan of £25,000) t yuida a debt of £9,500 and to provide for 
Thaintenance 

10,000 Boy been sent t th Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 





9,000 Bb n trained for Civil kmployment and many tlundreds 
have been Exrnig 1 to the British Doruinions. 1,100 Boys and Girls now 
being maintained 
Articles for Sales cf Work will always be welcome. 
Patron fitein Majestil it KING AND ¢ 
President —U.R.W. Tae Prine or Wau! 
( man and 7 urer—C, E. Manpen, | M.A 
“ Ci ’ F. H. Crayton, t 
j ’ Ship Commmuttec How x F. Devitt, Eso. 
iH. Bri vy Watten and Henry G. ¢ LAND. 
The Shaftesbury Taner & “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - LONDON, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONI im HALSEY says “| have never secn 
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: YEARS the | 
; Public Service: 
FE 5 
ES Waterman’s is the original of all modem & 
iS Fountain Pens and is still the acknowledged ¢ 
A best. Over 40 years’ sustained reputaticn, ig 


Read this tribute— 3 


37 years’ use—same nib. 





Ey ** | am now writing with a Waterman Ideal 
Ey Fountain Pen, having used the same pen for 
3 37 years. The nib is the original pen nib.” 
is ANDREW GOURLAY, 
i: 

1S 

E Watérman's S 
Ife 

E Ideal 








ig 

is oun ntain en 
i 

ES a 

> 

Ei 

om Three types: = Re; gular pom to suit all hands, 
Type from 12/6; Safety" Ev fully guaranteed. 
EY Type from 17/6; “ Self of Stat ioners ad Jewelle rs. 
(| Filling" Type trom 17/6. The Pen Reade’ " sent free 


st. . 


Ey Clip-Cap 1/- extra. on reque 


ac G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Ten Corner Kin gsway, Lonton, Wl 2 
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FOR MEN 


SOLD BY HA’ 


THE BEST 














(SLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
id 


SZ [= Tero wat vores by post for 10/ 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 























For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate kc. ) 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I 24 &46 
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le | THE CALENDAR 
“These are Is | of Modern Letters 


rs First Number ready March 2nd. 
the Points = | lumber reaiy March on 


D. H. Lawrence, Robert Graves, A. E. Coppard, Bertrand 











WN Ee | . . P ° Te 
wi hich make the | Russell, W. J. Turner, Siegfried Sassoon, 
VI Globe - Wernicke |* and 
or ” re ° 
elastic Bookcase |F: an unpublished letter, etc., by Dostoevsky, translated by 
sO popular. Fd S. 3. Keoteliansky, 
. It is never too large. [xu ( or 
2. It is never too small. =) It i f f 
. It can be added to at |* 1 FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
any time. Fd) Er — 





. It can be = arran red 


V *rtically or horizont- : : ; 
aly to fit any room. Prepaid C lassiid Adbert ements. 


wenn nn mona ene n ewan ene n eee eee neon, ». It is well cc nstructed 














' ’ . . , i ull, 
H UNIVERSAL STYLE ! 6. It is beautifully “a 
{ BOOKCASE AS ABOVE! |. finished. i= RATES, 
ap ‘7. ta oe 7. It lasts a lifetime. ES | Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) “a «ss Four Shitiings 
| OAK - - £7:10:0 : 8 s not expensive, |t eat “ 
ie c ; . | &. 1 ts not expensive fe} | Ev Additional 10 Words (One Lin a Iwo Shilling 
i WAL CARNIY £90.77 -” ; . . TIC '] 
' MAHOGANY £9: 10:6 H And it is BRITISH |f Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
‘ A t Jan | - eae made and world |E; ———— ---—-— - —— 
i Whasn ciapecachaeieniincouuebiiaammandiaunansad } famous for Quality. & | Tnsivactions should pe Se ae 
: - i FE’ | PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT 
s“ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 5 LE RS sok. 
] TL oR c: p rt THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden 
Three Styles: Standard, Ideal, and Universal S| London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 
Send for Catalogue No. 295, showing complete range. 2 SSS == od 
E | 


| vou ha a Gramophone, b for part: ulars of the new FS! "Partnership. 


Clobe-W ert Record Cabinets. Fes = : - 
. 'o \W ANTED, to share Farm n Kenya, Public School ex-Oflices 
fs weferred ; capital and ; eriet tial, H st | 
! I Hig ' 





Tre Glove Ws Srivicke Co Gt) (ep | Resa te tenn Hebi oo es ea 


fo Let. 


















































5 NDON: 44 Holbo fiaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria S aw aS rs a neenierniania tte vesioaee 
LO DON 44 Holborn Viaduct aA. 3 82 Victoria treet, W.1 3 \ RS. HE MMING, 25 SOUTHWICK. K NT., HYDE PARK, 
| 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. |[‘ z W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
: with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones Write for appolutment, 
SUT Yast Wal FT Lay a ming has tive | es and sixty eight 1 re el ais 
a eaiien | Ul BOGNOR,.—turnished House to | 2 recep 
- | Ss 4 bedrooms, bath (h. and ¢ My larg len; hear sea, 3 3 per 
| Ww e ik —t ARPENTI R 39 \ rocl ert n Koad s WwW. we ke eg BSD at 
{ \ =e {aN TREATHAM HILL.—TO LEY, self-contained Flat, unfi 
Ne s nishe first fh l { hoxroo! lel nd ithroon ( em it 
ea lectri feht the t fires bedroom ly 
hy } per mont} x t Writ i 4 } S / 1 \ % ( ¢ 
fi ——_— : 
i | 
i] | Appointments, Xr, ‘Macant and Wanted. 
iy ECREL PAR, AL A Service Bureau supplies experi d 
i S* ap egies Par tieaene Mau ee 
il (M s YOUNG ane. oe — 
1 XFORD GRADUATE — ¢eck ost ECRETARY-COM 
4 ( PANiON to imiddl I n, Ol ; sition t G } | 
| Could wnderta whing of it box 12.6, Ti a 
y ( { len, Wo 2 ee SF kta ——- 
if REDE COLLEGE, DURHAM : CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ft 3) ht VIN COLLEGI } R SCHE ASTI : 
. ti An ay Princ ij 
od \4 Priest's O t" geting 
| BISCUITS ff | iiitscutsiciaites, = mea 
~ ; g | LADY with considerable literary ability, well educated, well 
are the nicest of fH oo| Di haa ee ten 
: ; I MSS. tv : 
all water biscuits. | clase typewriter, — Write J 
[ if { \ABEERS FOR EPUCALTED GiRLS.—l ra 
Ohey are simply ideal |i ge i 
CIATION (INCORPORATED . «, Ws 





Cc 


ridese tin from you 
“> > OF} e SErrwes — my ‘ . 
peels at Ve xsi ge Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 

and delicate flavour HI eee nee & 
will appeal to you. + U NIVER Lea O | LOND O 





| , - j ¢ 
vv { ale . . . 
with cheese. Order ! CENTRA EMPLOYS Vi 
| 
| 


MADE ONLY DY 
CARR. G (A3 CP ie 
CARLISLE (3 PE 5. 
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EDUCATION and PEACE. — Guildhouse, 





rer = ERENCE on 
cleston Square, S.W., Saturday, March bith, ozs. Sessions FL a.m.- 

1 pom. “e 15-4.15 pom... 5.15-7.90 pum. Subject The burpose of Education, 
ihe Moral Equivalent for War, The Colour Question, The Teaching of History and 
scripture, Ac Speakers: Prof. Graham Wallas, Miss K. D. Courtney, Dr. G. P. 
tooch, Rev. Dr. Costley-White, and others, Chair: Miss Maude Royden. Tickets, 
prive ts. cach, or 6d. per session, can be obtained from the Conference Secretary 
at the Guildhouse or at the door. 
GPR ESHAM COLLEGE, 

X BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 2. 

Trofessor FOSTER W ATSOD N, D.Litt., will give four lectures on “ Education 
Aransient and Permane at”: 

‘Tues., Mareh Ord. ** Philosophy and the History of Education,” 

Wed... March 4th. “ The Transient Type of Education.” A 

Thors., March Sth, “ The Transient and the Pe rmanent in Edaeation. 

Pri., March 6th. “The Larger Education.” 


‘the Lectures begin at 6 p.m., and are free to the public, 


tps HURSDAY, MARCH Sth at 5.30. 
relation to Psychieal Experience.” By the Hon. 
Chairman. Sir William Barrett, &.ROS., at 32 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 2 


_ LERSEA POLY CECHANIL, LOUNADON, SW: 
Principal: ROBERT H. PICKARD, D.Sec., FLRLS, 





“Mind Pictures and their 
Dame Ldith Lytte ‘ton, D.BE. 





Il. 


AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1925-1926, 

The examinations for the award of scholarships in Engineering, Science, and 
Domestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 9th, 1925, and the succeeding 
days, The scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per annum with Iree tuition, 
anl are tenable for three years, 


Last day of entry, Apr il INth, 1925 
Full particulars on application to the Prin ipal, 


ee EY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
a Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher's 
(Women) in Swedish Kdueational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and 





Erdington, 
Preining 
Massage, 














Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hyuiene _Phvs iology, We. Three Years’ Course. Pros pectuts on application. 
x ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL IASEITOLE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKRHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15, 
PEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
(toirman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. (. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.— Por information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply | to the Principal, Miss kb. E LAWRENCE 








Girls’ Mehesis and Colleges. 
PECs HELENA COLLEGE, FALING, 





W. 5. 


Miss PARKER, 


Principal M.A, 
Poarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 
Languages, English Art, Music. Large grounds, Jces, £105 to £120 a year, 


£105 a year, 


HOUSE, 


daughters, 


ANSDOW NE 


Cficers’ 


L 








SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, transierred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical ‘Vripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and tor the Universities it required, 
Pieanciful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden, Net ball, Tennis, Bathing, 





" DOR 


Principals 
THOROUGH 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


1854), 


SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 


HALL 


{ Miss BRENDA ‘a M.A., London, 
\ Miss VIOLET M. FIE 
EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 


(Resident only.) 


DAUGHTERS, 








House stands in 100 acres of ground. 11 miles fram London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AK! 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 
] INGHOLT CHOOL FOR GLKRLS 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education, 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. BATCHELOR (Oxf Wong, Sch 





Leonards, Sussex. 
__ Be id M istress, 


and St. Leonards Ladies College, St. 
scholarships, per Aperin 


AS LING: 
Iwo butranes vaive 60 ons ann 








—— GiRLY SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMILED. 
ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
‘wo Entranee Scholarships of £30 each, tenable for four years. will be offered 
in June by competitive examination to candidates of about tourteen years of are 
ann May Ist. 1925 Particulars on application to the HE AD-MISTRI ESS, 





| INDORES BiXHILL- 
4 


st part of Bexhill o 


SC HOOL, OX- SE i 


Lindores is situated in the high: erlooking the Channel. and 
i. within easy distance of Lonion, Highly qualified teaching staff, lady matron 
A t vighiv sound and modern education is given in homelike surroun tings 
Hockey, netball, golf, riding and gymnastics, Specially suitable for girls hone 
trom ab vad. __Miustrate 1 Sa from the Prin ‘ipl _Miss I A. FREEMA 
+ ALD ER GIRLS “HOOL, SEASCALE. 
4 


Climate bracing and sunny 


4 ind edueation on Public School tines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
& tu 15 years UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to le vears. 

Lacrosse hockey ericket, tenni ridima, good and safe bathing, 

j rt I m, Crewe, Leods, M hester, Liverpool! 

For illu strated prospectus apply Hi De) MISTRESS 





VW ( DARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. WESTERN DIVISION, 

Provost Rev. | - LTHERINGTON Wrington Somerset 
s KATHERINE HEATHERTON PARK, PAUNTON Head-Mistress: 
Mixes bk M WARENELL M.A. (Oxon,) Fees £150, girl over 14. £180 
WISE EPHES'S SCHOOL, EARLS AVES ho rOLAKE STONE, 
, Well equipped first-class School for Girl reancl i Raster in har 
sddicional horse, aa 

HOUL. SEAFORD. 


Yo HE D UWNS SC 





Head- Mistress Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord 
Bracing air from Downs and sa 
Ie a Ps Bh By 
ONHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Vrineipal Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential Seliool for Girls, Tele.; Watford 614,” 


ICTATOR. 


-ebruary 22 100% 
[February 28, 1995, 





——— 


G RAN G X TQ 

BOARDING SCHOOL POR GIRES, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD 

Preperation for Matriculation and lntermediat 


teniis-courts, swimming bath, 


E. p 


TT IH E 


Bracing climate. 
garden, 5 


MISTRESS. 
w Oo 2B FT I 


W Bx Tt W | 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATI 


EXama Larne 
the HEAp. 
——$—__ 


FOR GIRLS, 


gymnasium Apply 





) SCHOOT 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A. DD 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing |] 


" Lournemout} 
Entrance Scholarships. vont 





Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemoys 
sjournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd nae 
wt. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND scHow 
= FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 2 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Sound Fdueation in accordance with principk sof Church of England. 
School premises, healthy situation, Chapel, pla ying fields, gyninasiam, cule 
bath, gardens, sanatorium, Pure water supply, Valuable schola irships, = 

Fees: Daughters of Clergymen, £30 per term, Daughters of Laymen £40 per 

£40 pert 


Bursaries are avaiiable for Daughters of Clergy of Dioceses of Chester Mar 





and Liverpool. 
Apply: HEAD-MISTRESS (Miss Fiood), St. Elphin’s, Darley Dal Matlor 
ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORK: KSHIRE 
Chairman :—The Right Hon. LORD GISBOR Ol GH, . 


Entrance Scholar. 
award of Five 
a year, and open to cirls unde ‘t 14 years 
returned before May 6th, 1925, to the 


VARKALTIS HALL, 


hip Evamination will be held on May 20th, 21s 
Scholarships varying in value, according to merit 
of age on May Ist.) Entr 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BANNTBAD, an anne 


ult 1 22nd fort 
Trom £30 to « 


) Forms Li it ; 





has 


an 






. annexe or a fey 
girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and f romesti ’ 
Large grounds with Mf. Next Term January st. 
4 HOR NBANK NC HOOL, MALVER RN W! 1D) L LS. Kor Girl 
Bracing air. Home comforts. Excellent health record.—Principal y 


KOGERS, 


ky 
for 
Apply : 





LMWOOD, HARROGAL E. 
dent pupils only. Junior, Middle 

Universities  « ap proved careers, 

RING ir AL s 


——_——___ 
Hich Class Girls School ; res 
and Senior houses Liberal edueat 

Domestic Seicnee, 





JHE CROSS “LEY “AND 


HALIFAN 


PORTER 


SCHOOLS 


ORPHAN 


YORKS, 


HOME 


NEWPORT, FEsq., M.A, 
Miss M. KEK. DALE, B.A 


Ifead-Master: G. BER + I 
Head-Mist ress 


Fndowed for the education of FATHERLESS children 


Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient Seconds <1] 
The School stands in its own vrounds, in a healthy and commana 
and is equipped with all modern requirements, 


Boys and Girls are received between the ages of 10 and 1 1 l 
University or commercial Sage 
Admission in Septembe 1925 Fees: £30 per annum (wl 1 ( l 





clothing, and medical aoe dance dering term time) 











Prospectus and forms of application may be obtained from Mr. W. it. SHEAI 
Secretary, at the Schools, 
Rous Schools and Colleges. 
8) A K L A N D 5 Ss CG H O OL 
TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS 
I'reparatory School for boys, 

Founprre 2 JESSE BOOT, Br., hady BOOT, Lieut.-G r ERNEST I 
BRATU, Koc. Ch M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, bLsyg., PF. I (.5, Esg, § 
GLORGE MACARTNEY, K.c.Lk.. aNbD Tub Rkv. G. O, MORGAN-sMITH 

Hrabv-Masten: THk Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, Mos. 1 Fas 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambria Lille University, | 
GRADUATinN STAI .. 
The school stands in its own . fuilicent grounds of 18 Owr rm, | 
ful climate, healthy situation, Every modern convenicn l ichet 
bhOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
__ Ao for Prospectus, &e., to the Head-Master, De. MOMGAN-SM 
Pease TNGT AM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY TROVAL Chi } 
President: THE EARL OF STRADBROKI 
Vicw- President LORD HUNTINGRFIELD. MP, 
Head-Master: FF, W. STOCKS, sy M.A 

Inclusive Fees £90 to £99 pia. 

Two Hiutrance Scholerships of £20 p.s Open f com] ion M 

Applications for Vacancies should nad the HkA LAs] 
SKCKETARY. 

AMSG OS SCHOOL, BERIKS.— Public NSetool Educat 
Lf Highiy qualified staff, Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Ox 
buitdi including Chapel, Laboratories, Gyroanasi Work I 
1 ae Cricket Athl-ti winnming, Heat oe t 
Scholarships, March \ppl “ M GRUNDY M.A li i-M 


“| OW TO BECOME A NAV. \L OFFI 








ina miecise fort iw rewulat relat t 
(ave limits, 13 ve 4 imvitha to LS year i t \ 
Dat nouth With ins trietions as to how to appt jaf lust 
of life at the Colleve,-GLEV ES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal N i 
21 Ohi Bond st et. | n, W.) 
Qu RCHER COLLEGI PE rit ELD, HAN 
Head Master, F BE. Wootsit, MLA... FLR of Ound 
£25 3s. Ld. per ter At applicatios te HEAD MASTER'S SECRETS 
1)! RHAM SCHOOL. THE EXAMINATION for KIM 
SCHOLARSHEPS, ranging in annu al val trom £20 to £7 
Y ain. on Puesday, May 26th Cand nitist be tnder 14 i 
the Examination Appleation t te be filled nd t uf 
—e the College, Durham. on or before May Dt br 
my to Canon R. DD BUDWORTH Henad-Ma ! 1 How ) L 
k! YS COLLEGE, TAUNTON, —Chureh of kingland FY 
. —— on the Woodard Poundation bi prepared fc t { 
and tor professional and commercial care Chapel, Laboratories, > . 
O.T.C, Tuchusive tees, 279 per aunuim,- For Prospectus, &e., apply Se eae 


MASTER. 
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mOXBRIDGE HOO! HOL ARS gem _ BEAR EEION SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel ONLY Hotel 
| . tl ' m2, Golt ¢ tands high; n ik Views ¢ ry 
Seholars v1 , id one of £49 p.a.. and not t vas-fires in bedroor kas "* 
‘ Five | jation sect ip l to exemption from payment ot t Good Fishing fern 4: tos is 
‘on fee, W red for co ry . of intending nd Special week-cnd terms to golfers. ‘Icles 
SECRETARY hool House, | pelea so oh 
a ee nies ey: ERS OF PARLIAME NT and others wil! find quict 
( TLIk —— ( OLLEGE. Classical. Mathe ca danad: Modern | — — Rare in 4 ii harn ngly = ishe — ite Residence 
: Nat nd M ey Hol, ARSHIPS value frem £25 vankment ; facing sout} overlooking the River. Dining-room with 
Langa x ¢ P ‘ a. Fl e Comfortabl club-like lounge. Gas-fires in bedrooms. Constant 
U 105 per y ar E X \M! an ist at en i ‘y.—VParticulais trom the ot water “ee from 4 guineas Tn husin ; Write MAN AGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 
— ch | Read, Westminster, o r Telephone Victor ia 6481 
ee | 
— , STOCK, - Jecoonize by the a" 2 © : on = a oN 
mLLY OL LE kK G PAVINTOCK, Recognized u . = — : = i we 
| - hs ——, sds Secitaas tes, tcc cheats at tide dade OTEL CONST AN( E, 23 Lancaster Gate. 

















mating Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
iia ud-Mast H. Vv. PLUM, MLA 
SS ae eae ere waeee-ananeer “ 
7 uGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held for 
(7 FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS on June li th, 11th and 12th.—Further details from 
, RSAR, Gis Gi al swick School Settl Yorks 
TANFORD | Ni CHOOL, WIMBOR Ni. —An Examination will be 
( held daar: rst week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
ship, value £100, ships, v £60 downwards, open to boys under 
June } ler 15 on the same date may compete for ouoe 
ho'arships, | t higher stand { work will be expected 
. is any to th “HEAD: WAST! R 








Xr. 





~ 























OHN Dl che RY KLOCUTION CHOOL. 
; \ CrLt PECITIN PUBLIC SPEAKING, PRIVAT saneeas Sees 
iM SECRI rar Y., 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C. 1 rel.: Museum 23 84 
LOC UTION. Mr. CHAR LES SE YMOU R 
kK will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Tocat r tion, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
1 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), WLC. 2, 
Scholastic Agencies. 
N ¢8H0O 0 L 8 A N D x UT © 2 8. 
h 
1 ad q ing the me stiitable establishments 
given t to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
1 A r ! riae ‘ to 
: M PRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Sel listi — 
61 CONDUIT STREE! 1, 
Pelew? d3es i 
SCHOULS,” the mo r Schools in existence, 
‘CHOOLS FOR 3B YS anv GIRLS. 
‘ re TORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEHIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SVPRCIAL CARI AND TUTTION 
Yours, J, & FT PATON hiewing a to-date knowledge of the Rest Schools 
Tut i this COUNTRY and or ohne will be pleased to ALD 
ENTS by ti t iy | etuses Trustworthy Information, 
it 1 t prefer ot tn he nena ee given, 
§ PAT ! nal Agents 3 Cannon Street, London, B.C 4. 
DV1it ] ABOU 1 SCHOOLS ‘ AT 
fh HOME t} CONTINENT nd TUTORS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
1x ESTIC ECON MY SCHOOLS, Ac. 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
$6 8 Street “preeteas Wl Pel ophon Regent 4926, 
Educational Agen Established i875 
n ! ng & Co. are personal requaint a with nearly all School 
They will « he glad to supply full i formation about 
r tra Do sti Leonomy, Secretarial Work, 
md Horticult 
NO CHARGI WHATEVER, Is MAT! To PARENTS 
Authors, Cypeturiting, “Se. 


Rerxatp MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 




















Good Stori required, 
1 stamy . tus t 
NALD MASSEY, LOS Vict ist Londor 8.W. 1 
\ AREER tHAT Ys. “Advertisement writing and publicity 
4 work Fit ne nitlow n spare time Write for particulars 
ree lessor ) | SHAW INSTI Ik, 1 Montague St.. London, W.C. 
y ARN Mor by Your Pen. Unique postal course : How 
4 writ vl vrit heut, where to sell Expert guidance, real training 
R nt Institute Dept 85). 13 Vietoria Street S.W 1. 
’ ’ “ae “4 ORR I Tg weET 
| R N LN SPAR E LIME, by learning Journalism, Authors ship, 
4 Arti I ng. Exp ‘rt Pos I Lessons, recommended by Editors. Pros, 
tad Lesson Specin Le coll i Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle St..W. 1. 
4 lin = = be 
’ q 
Penewtaye, Proof Reading and Revision of MSS., by 
wt) rk. lat London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Mise HIGI Monks R shorough. Bueks 








TYPEWR 11"! 


O00 rhw 


Me". 
2 Ri 1k 
ye : es 


ewri 


aN with accuracy and despatch at led. per 
aT pies sl 1.000 Translations, Duplicating, 
win Road, Wan Common. London. SW 


per 
swe wth 1s 
Miss Davidson, 

a6 38 Lond mW al 


1000 words, ca rbon coy ies, 3d. 
Co 183 Moorgate KAA 
10d. per 1a, 
WEATHERLES 


Te’ lep shone 


ting 


PPeWRITING- 


Also Dntplicating 


Prompt and careful work. 
Ampie “ld Viearage Roms« Hante 


 $Botels. Bvadres, Sr. 





kee ‘ORMED WED INNS. ay ry for Descriptive ‘List (gratis) of 
H real} tl ple’s iment House Association, Ltd 
wet R.A St. George's Hou 193 Regent Street, Wed. 
LiF TON, Private . Board-Residence overlooking charming 
; garden lent is Near College and “bus rout Dele phon box | 
= > Kk St t, 4 it Garden, WLC. 2S : 


asenaaad 


A Private 
| looking 
| decorated 





an 


telephones in all bedrooms, 


per day, or frc 
= le phone : : 


Abn 


BO 


Hyde 


tesidential Hotel, mest 
Park, facing south, Cl to Tube 
1 beautifully — hed on the lines of 
ivod food and good ¢ 
” . 4 guineas Par» 

Paddington S083 


I leasantly 
and "bus Rec 
a private 
wking. Lift. 
7$ guineas (double) 


routes 
house 


Se 


single inclusive, 


situated on a quiet corner over- 
ent 
Gas fires and 
Perms from 12s 


ly 


re- 


6d. 





URNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find 

















ane | Comforts 





| with baths and other advantages of a Hydre at moderate ¢ Pele 41 Litt, 
| re en = 2 nn - — | 
| s 
ours, Xr. 
| JALESTINE AND EGYPT. 49 (ins. Holy Land only 
| 60 Gres Palestine, Egypt, Patmos, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, A¢ 
“GARDEN OF ALLAH.” Tunis, Carthage. Biskra, Algiers, & 19 Gn tCCOtibe 
panied by PG. Bosle, PLR IGLS 
ZELBRUGGE MEMORIAL TOUR, Unveilng by King Albert, Art St. George’s 
day, 7 days Belvian Coast, with travel, £6 Las, 6d 
GRAND TOUR ROUND TPALY 21 days, hotels and travelling, £41 15s 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE, hotels and travel £32 
| SIR IWENRY LUNN, LYD., 5 H.K. Endsleigh Gardens, London, NW. 1 
FURtHER DETAILS Ox ESCORTED TOURS _ i 
} and Announcements of Stean — Lines will be found on pat 342. 
| _ ——— SD 
Miscellancous. 
= ——- ——_____ — 
‘O. RS O N'S PURE r AiR 
j J fa A MIXED READY FOR USE In ov ) colours 
Specially manwfactured tor the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
kor patterns and particulars writ 
WAL PER CARSON SONS, Battersea, London, S.W 
WOME ‘THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 


























b FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Et Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
| Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stand. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
| Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands Every piece HAND-COLOURED 
| Deautiful colourings, Big profits. Customer writes ‘ottery supplied waa 
| much admire! and sold out be re anythig els li we had understood demani 
| betorehand we should have be fe in having quite three times the amount.” 

Write for full details RAINBOW? POTTERY CU Dey S,”' Lindtiel t, Sussex, 

B' Y FRUITS WHOLESALE and SAVE 50% to 75". 

Jatfa Oran ‘ Oregon Newtown Apples, 2 
Grape Fruit ; Cas half-case, [Ss Direct Trom Importers 
WAiL EXPORT CO 2) High Holbora, London, W.C. 1. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own Anima, 
} Crest Motto, or other leas incorp ted Artisti and original wort 
from £2 2s, Specimetis sent cree HENRY bb W AKD, Mortimer Mt 

London, W. 1 

RTE {CLAL Ek STH OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valu 
ed Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanit 123. on Silver, Los, o8 

4h 4 on Platinum Cash or offer by return Ii offer not accepted, put 
return a post tree lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokes 

or Otherwise Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable fir 
> CANN & CO... 694 Market Street, Manchester std. 1850 

~ RE AL SAVING.—-WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOAIS, 
A COSTUMES, &e., guaranteed new Descriptive price list {ree rsaend 
varments for free estimate, or W ollect LONDON PURNING CO (Rept A.), 

16 Ch urdmore Road, London, N. 16, “4 ! Clissold 47 New clothes also made, 

ee ee —— ele nai 
VOCKROAC HE S effectually “clea ed “by ‘ Blattis,” as used in 
J the Royal eo Never fails in is purpose li Is, Gd... 2s. Sd., im., 
| post free from HOWAR THs 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or through yous 
Chemists, Army and Nay tores. and all BOOTS Branches 
iit hotemeat, 
r #2 © 8B & M | A t ’ 
ash with order 7 1bs., 3s. 3d. post 
STON KGROUND FLOUR, cash wi tbs 5 ! 
Larges quantities cheaper rat 
Bakers supplied it special t . Both STONE GROUND in our old water mil, 
BREWHURST MILLING CO Loxwood, Sussex 
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he Human Hair: 


J. HARLEY PARKER, L7™}). (Desk 37), 
Road, London, 


George's Belgruvia, 


S.W. 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, Author of Ur Acid and tne 
I The air ind the Nervous Syste \lop 4 
ry Ana 1 and t Ha etc 
it } t ‘ ynOsis 
1 i Hi ~ \ 
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~ i LREE 1 ( 4 
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The Society for Psychical Research. 
PROCEEDINGS, Part 92, containing 


Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK’S 
Experiments in Thought - Transference 
with Professor Gilbert Murray, 


and other papers of interest, is now out. 


Price 9/- net. 
The Part can be obtained from: FRANCIS 
EDWARDS, 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, 


W. 1, and JACKSON, WYLIE & CC., 73 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 























Now Ready. 


80th ANNUAL ISSUE OF THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 


& ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1925 





Contains complete lists of Newspapers, Periodicals and 
Magazines in Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions Overseas, and also informe ation in respect to the 


Press of Foreign Countries. 


669 pages Price Ss, post free. Abroad 6s, 6d. 


MITCHELL HOUSE, 1-2 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 1. 

















avay aya’ 


A GOOD ENVIRONMENT 


Most men find it advisable to modify their 
original environment, no matter how good 
itis. The best way to do this is to read 
great literature extensively. 
You will know the older masterpieces 
fairly well, but we can probably guide 
you quickly to the new books which are 
worth while. 

Send for copy of Monti: 
















ly list of Books 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMIT 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 122 





ED 














REVIEW. | 


MARCH, 1925. 
ITHOUT THI RTIST Iy G Moor! 
UMBERT } F GERMAN INDUSTRY: X LEITER 
‘ BER By R. Crozier J 
risu CURLTY By * Ave 
EL. \\ HW RUSSIA By J I. Sprs 
rED ry UROVE By J. D. \ 
CONSERVATIVE PPORTUNITY } 
[.D., F.R.C.S. 
i I M1 
IC DEVEL MI I yr YyUG I \ 
By | v Wr | 
I ! | I 4 li 
| ‘ 1,’ ! } ] 
Bp Hea 
{ KI ( I [ j 
~ ~ \ lyl 
) ] \ i A., DA 
4 ii 1 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. | 
NEUHUYS, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37 Dean Road, | 
(it } 7 Y.v Catal i 
( i oe 
‘ ' i} 
i i’ i 








——_ 


“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR MARCH. 
Ci INT EN 7 oo 
Bozzy and Yorick. By Frederick A. Potile 
The Adventures of Captain Ivan Koravitech. Late of 
the Imperial Russian Army. 
y Victor L. Whitec} 


Haphazard Hunts—Antelope pact Others. —— 
L 


The Foreign Office Services.— 
Hi. The Consu alar Service. 
Wratislaw, C.I M.G., CBE 
Highroad and Sean aa By Ed 1 Vale 
From the Outposts.— Wana. 
The Legacy. By Helen Crahar 
William Cobbett, the Radical. By Moira O'Neil 
The Indianization of ithe e Indian Army 
By Major-General ‘George MacMunn, 


K.C.B KS. D.5.0, 
Musings without Method— 
Buckingham Palace Picketed—Labour Leaders. Good ond Fyitn 


Mr. Asquith in the Upper House—iconcelasm in Polities and in 








Art—st. Pauls Cathedral—The Carelessness of dane and 
Chapters——Uow Mr. Lioyd George won the War—tLordg 
Castlereagh. 
‘Life would be « i I 
*We enjoy every | I 
ot is an unfailing source of 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroal can have “ Blac} 
Magazine ” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s r six 
months, 
W oe aa ACK WOOD & SONS, 
45 George Stre 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London 














ROUND TABLE 


A Ovarterly TU f the Politics 
ite Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 
EUROPE, THE COVENANT AND THE PROTOCOL. 
THE GOLD STANDARD. 
CHINA IN EVOLUTION. 
VOLCANOES IN INDUSTRY. 


THE PRESIDENT, THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
SENATOR BORAH. 
IRELAND AS IT IS. 
INDIA : THE POLITICAL CHAGS. 
UNITED KINGDOM : CURRENT POLITICS. 
Also Articles from “ Canada,” ‘ Australia,” “S 
and “ New Zealand. 
Price 5s. per copy, or 2 ! annum. United Sta f 
Canada $5 p.a., India Re. 15 pa, une it is preferr t 
pay in sterling. Post free. e 











d through ali | 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, WC. 2. 

















Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS 


THE LAST OF THE BIFF "INS 


By HARRY GRATAM, Author « The VW 
Laugh In.” 7s. Od. net. 
A burlesque biography by a master « 


JUST LIKE AUNT _BERTHA 


Dy W. PETT RII 








a ‘ 
\ ascinatit 


London fr. Patt | 
public hould | bol ra 
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Methuen & Ce., Ltd., 36 


Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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|THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


New revised edition with 8 new chapters 
and 71 new illustrations. An important 


. saTHUl R KEITH, || Standard work for the scientist and student, 
ir 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. A fascinating story of true wonders for 
2 vi Ls., 255. net. the general reader 
4 work which has al ready Lecome classic and is 
| intere t ax a romance.” —DAILY MATL 
! — ——— - ——$_—__— —— 





“LINDEN LEA 
| 





ny EDWARD A NOVEL. 
BUCKNELL. This ‘‘ first novel’ has aroused great interest and 
7s. 6d. net. || won unsolicited praise =a the Press and the 
Public lhe Field says: Recalls one of the best of 
I/Kipling’s short stories and one Of the loveliest of 
fiieTay s in rial t inzas 
_—<$<—<—<———— —$— = = —— ——— 
jy ALICE HUTCHISON, 

M.D. MRCP. || THE CHILD & HIS PROBLEMS 
Witt eo } || A book of great interest to all who love and have 
H. Crichton vet. |! to train children. Sympathy and common sense 

MA MI ‘apaenati re its keynotes. 

5s. L | 














HOME ‘UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


VOLUMES NOW 
Prof. PATRICK GEDDES and 


2/ Prof. J. ARTHU R THOMSON, 


t M.A., LL.D. Hiustrated. 


READY, 


115 BIOLOGY 


NEW 


: EGYPT 


A. Ww a OY aac ~" mh 
D. i. it., I 


ian 
M.A., Litt.D., 





— ern : = = a : = 


Mans 


4, HENRIETTA STREET, ‘we 
_ COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. 





LTD. 














CONTE MPORARY REVIEW 


March, 1925, 3/6 net. 


RGANISATION, By W. M. R. PRINGLE 
, IN GERMANY, By “ ONLOOKER ” 
SOUTH TYROL, By Professor C. H. HERFORD 
EL AND THE SAAR 

By Sir ROBERT DONALD, G.B.E., LL.D. 
: I HERELIC. By LANCELOT LAWTON 

ST LE FOR POWER IN BELGIUM. 
By T HOMA S 700 .EN WOOD, Ph.D. 

AL I ye MOR IDE 


it 
P EARC E HIGGINS, ra ‘B E., K.C., LL.D. 
By Sir THEODORE MORISON 


By Professor 
5 XIV vr Monae iZEB 


Db THE FRENCH MUSICAL 
S N 4 By F. WISEMAN 
VIS W rE. By ARTHUR R. ROPES 
PROTESTANILISM OF ‘tO-DAY 
By Dr. ADOLF KELLER 
( as VN. By CONSTANCE SPENDER 
. DE ENCE IN THE PERFORMANCE OF CIVIC DUTY 
By F. W. SOUTTER 
S By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Ss ] NT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

















WISDOM 








There comes to every Weman an intensely Critical Pericd—a Time of Tran- 
stien—a Time of manifold Chan with prebiems and difficuliies of its 
own Sh ' liable to fits of depression; her nerves scem intolerably 

ra — or former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, 





of biced to the head, tassttude-—-in short, a multiplicity 


and bewilder her 


ushes 
which perplex 





i ’ } \ ingel I lt ar? 
fl ! and v 
I 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN.” 6s. 9d. 
ter M. Gallichan, a i helpful ! 
\ \ the \ 


Post Free. 
Mr Wa I 


ui 


we}l vouched for, 
reviews bespeak 


AGE CF WOMAN" is 


T HE cR RITICAL 
a trem authoritative 


as the owing extracts 


4 


WET 
h ond Lfficiency” FI 
“ 


FOR WOMEN. 


Health Promotion Lt ‘RIEL iciency House, posi $4. London, E. C4 


Seeley, Service & Co Limited 
MEXICO IN REVO LUTION. 


Charlotte Cameron, O.B.E., F.R.G.S 
“ A vivid picture of Mexico in anarchy.’ 
Second Edition. 


THE MENACE OF COLOU 


A WOMAN'S ADVENTURES 
AND EXPEslENCES, 
Illus. 21s. net, 
—** Daily 


NJ ” 
News. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COLOURED 

MAN & ITS SOLUTION, 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., 

“ Alarming facts.”—“ Daily Express.” Illus. & Maps. 12s. 6d, 


VANISHING TRIBES OF KENYA. "i: <srees costo 


& Methods of Life. 
Maj. Orde Brown, O.B.E., F.R.G.S, Illus. & Maps. 21s. net, 
“Most valuable and cireneny interesting PF 


ON THE TRAIL #%. BUSHONGO, "33228" 


AN EXTRAORDINARY & 
KNOWN AFR CAN TRIB 

E. Torday, F.R.A.I. 59 Illus. & Map. 
“ Extremely well pase and interesting.”—‘“ Birmingham Posi.” 


2is. 
MYSTEeRIES ti: LIBYAN DESERT. tht eeeesure 
W. J. Harding King, ".R.G.S. 49 Illus. & 2 Maps. 21s. -:et. 
New & Cheaper Editior 
KASHMIR _ IN SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 


a ee Tyndale Biscoe, M.A. Illus. és. 
“Peculiarly breezy and uz laced 2 nal.”—“ Christian W orld,’ 


VHT. & XI. 
Adrian Stokes, R.A, 
97 Illus, 15s. net. 
“ Admirable.”"—Saturday Rev. 
E. S. Lumsden, A.R.S.A, 
208 Illus. 21s. net. 


D.Sc. 


net, 


net, 


net. 


New Art Library. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


“ Of great value.””—Newcastle Chron. 


THE ART OF EICHING. 


Also Edition de Luxe, 145 copies. 


With 4 original etchings by the author. 6 guineas net. 


Pp 





Other volumes in The N- w Art Libra ar Solomon's “* Oil Paint- 
ing,” F ripps’ * Anatomy,” Toft’s “‘ Mode iling g, Sp eed’s “‘ Drawing,” Vicat 
Cole’ s “Artistic Anatom iy of Trees,” Rich's WW ater Colour,” “ Vicat 
Cole’s ‘“ Perspective.” 

The Things Seen Series. 


THINGS SEEN IN NORMANDY & BRITTANY. by Clive Holland. 
Profusely Hlus. 3s. 6d, net. 


‘ British ‘We eekly.” 


“ Quite the most attractive volume in an admirat able 
The other 14 Volumes in the Series are:— 


Things Seen In:—Things Seen In:— Things Seen In:— Things Seen In:— 


JAPAN SPAIN OXFORD FLORENCE 
CHINA N. INDIA as 
HOLLAND PALESTINE LONDON RIVIERA 


ERT EREE 
_ CENTURY | 


AND AFTER 


tt CONPENISs FOR MARCH: ——— 
The Labour Party and the Trade Unions. By 
| Brigadier-General F. G. Sronr, C.M.G (Vice 
Chairman, St. ¢ ! Conservative Ass t 
| Party Politics and the British k ingera By CLAREN 
| WaALwe ALY: sor of History, Unive 
| sity of Illinois, U.S.A 
Imperial Unity. By tl Right Hon. & ( 
Foster, G.C.M.G. (Mem! of the Se te of Car 
Indian Unrest : 
(1 By Su lt ht I | Ca 
®) By Sir Mi \ «) Dw . e545 K.CLS.1 
The Land of the People: Occupying Ownership. 
By Crt i ‘\ 
The Susiiand of Punsiations in the Balkans. 
3 i; 2m s 
Socialism and Banking: a Reply. 
By Mas C. H. Dov 
The Vivisection of Dogs: a Reply. | s 
1” } l RCS \ ( ni | ) 
Socwety 
The Atom and the Chemical blements 
By A. S. R Ws 
The Bird Life of Polar Spitsbergen 
} ~ ‘ 
\ Tour in Morocco 
B | i | K 
Che Swedish Islands of the Jaunting Cars 
l \ 
4 London Guide-Book of 1808. 
\\ 
| \ 
the Return of Man ’ x 
Modern Landscape d the Tra ion of Cons re 
6 I ‘ 
Black Death ! \ May 


A Note on the 


TABLE: Lendon Bombay Sydaey 


CONS 


be 
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Broadway House List 








STRENUOUS 
AMERICANS 


By R. F. DIBBLE. 
With 9 Illustrations. Svo. 12/6 net. 


An attempt to do for America of the last century what Mr. Lytton 
Strachey did fos V ictorian England. “ Mr. Dibble’s book offers fare 
‘rich and strange’ indeed, He has opened a seam wh ich, may well 
prove a Be nanzi. His humour is real and his wit ready. Oxford 
Magazine. “* Readers may settle down to enjoy.”—Jimes. 


Principles of Literary Criticis 
ring ip #5 0 ile rary Jitieism. By I. A, 
RICHARDS, 19/6 net. “ An extraordinariiy interesting bei 
ning. Heads erudite and he is intelligent; he makes the courseceus 
empt to be at the seme time scientific and psychological.’’— 

Nkav AIKEN, in Nation, 


The Thread of Ariadne. ry Aprivy stoKes. 
Foreword by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY, 6/- net. “ This 
ems to me a remarkal le book. IL believe it ts symptomatic of a 
movement of thought which will have many repercussions in the 
coming yzars.’"—-From the Fereword. 


xe . 4 ae 

The Novels of Fielding. ny svitriiey picron. 
With a portrait. 10/6 net. A compact life of the novelist ts 
followed by a detailed analwvsis of the great novels and a study 

of Fielding’s influence on the development of the English novel. 


: : x° ‘ 
London Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
By M. DOROTHY GEORGE, With 8 Illustrations. 21/- net. 
This hook, which gives a vivid picture of the life and work of the 
poorer classes of the period, will prove to be one of the most 
important contributions to the history of London made of recent 
years. 


Telepathy and Clairvoyanee. ny rk. TISCIINER. 
Pretace by E. J. DINGWALL. (10/6 net. “VW ritten with fair- 


ness and im a scientific t mper.” "Spectator. ‘It does really 
seem as thouch the author of this book ha ‘d done all th at Was Pos- 
sible to clim.nate error, and there seems no reason whatever to 


doubt his word. You will not Tread. "Dr. Tischner’s book without 
: iinking rather h ard and revising some of your older opinions.”’— 
ALTH STRAUSS, In Sunday J imes, 


A Plea for Monogamy. — py pe. WILrrip Lay. 
10 net. ‘ The shees, blind selfishness of the average husband 
the misery it causes him are the reasons for my writing this 





hook. If a man used one-tenth the intellect in his marital relations 

hat he does in his business and in Lis inventions, the latter 
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